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VERY motorist who 

ever paid a garage bill 
knows that it is just as 
expensive to repair 
burned out bearings and 
scored cylinders on a new 
car as on an old one. The 
Boyce Moto-Meter is 
equally effective in keep- 
ing old cars and new in 
their best condition. This 
is the reason why it’s the 
fastest selling accessory 
on the market today. 
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MOTO METER 








Entered. as second class matter Sept. 19, 1899, at the — post office at Chicago, Ill, under Act of March 6, 1879. 














Design, aatecer and: Workinarehip are 
equal in every way to the Black & Decker 


Portable Electric Drills, which have demonstra-. 


ted their quality so effectively for the past ten 
years that we are now manufacturing and sell- 
ing more Portable Electric Drills than any other 
company in the vac States, and, so far as 





SPECIFICATIONS 
Black & Decker Quality Throughout 
Operates on both A.C or D.C. 
from ordinary light socket 
1 2 Horse Power Motor 
5x 1° Grinding Wheel 
Weight 21 Ibs 
Forced Air Cooling 
-| Grease Lubrication 
| Offset Spindle 
Protected against Dust 
1“ Pistol Grip and Trigger Switch” 


Sharpening tools 


forgings, etc. 
Grinding off rivet heads 
Cutting off tubing 
Shaping fittings . 
Roughing: tires 
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AES USES 


Smoothing castings, welds, Removingrust, paint, roadtar, © 


And in addition 
. This machine can be used as a power unit for testing generators, 
‘ distributors, magnetos,etc. by mounting pulley on grinding shaft. — 


~- GUARANTEED BY 


Te BLACKS DECKER MFG.CO. 
een HEIGHTS, BALTIMORE, MD., U. S. A. 


318 N, Broad Street 








PPapable Flectric GRINDER 


- With Quick DS Base for Bench work 


» we have been ab! e to find out, mgre than any 
- other company in the world. — 
While essentially a Portable Electric 
Grinder this machine is provided with Quick 


Detachable Base with adjustable tool rest and 








can be used with equal facility as a Portable 


or as a Bench Groter: 





COMPLETE WITH— 

15 ft. Duplex Electric Cable and 
Separable Attachment Plug 

Quick detachable base and ad- 
justable tool rest 

Grinding Wheel 

4 Wire Brush Wheel 

| Rag Buffing Wheel 

Detachable Wheel Guard 

_NO EXTRAS TO BUY— 
} Price (110 volts) $110 


220 or 32 volt $440 additional) 


Removing sand from castings 


caked mud, etc. 
Smoothing auto bodies 
Cleaning and brightning metal 
for painting, plating, weld- 
ing or for polished finish 
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U. S. PORTABLE ELECTRIC DRILLS 





have always been a profitable investment in the 
Service Station. They reduce drilling cost wherever 
they are used—they are built to stand rough treat- 
ment—gears are hardened and run in grease—ball 
bearings are used on armature shaft and spindle. 


Every part of the U. S. drill bears the stamp of 
quality—that’s why they are equipped with Jacobs 
Chucks. 


THE JACOBS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Hartford, Conn. eae 
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Making Dealers In North Dakota 


They Have Learned How to Live and Carry on Their 

Business Under the Hardest School of Training— 

Necessity. They Have Come Through It and Are All 
Set for the Future 


By David Beecroft 


manufacturers of farm tractors staged a three-day 
demonstration of plowing and seeding at Fargo, 
N. D., ostensibly to stimulate tractor sales, which this 
year have hovered unmercifully near the zero mark in 
this territory. Scarcely 1,000 farmers attended the 
demonstration on the second or best attendance day. 

There is no section in the west that needs tractors 
more than the Red River Valley, a strip of heavy 
gumbo soil 30 to 60 miles wide stretching north and 
south across the eastern end of the state—but the 
farmers did not come. 

To make the demonstration doubly attractive the 
tractor makers staged a competition between horses 
and tractors and staked $1,000 in cash prizes—but still 
the North Dakota farmers stayed at home. The demon- 
stration was a signal failure from the viewpoint of 
farmer attendance and tractor sales. 


“lm last week in June the twenty-six national 


Nothing could better exemplify the temper of the 
North Dakota farmer than his attitude towards this 
tractor demonstration. He is sore at things in general, 
and high prices of farm machinery in particular. He 
would not burn gasoline and wear tires to motor to Fargo 
to witness forty tractors and eleven horse outfits demon- 
strate. He would not spend money for railroad fare for 
he had little of it to spend. 

He is not buying tractors. He is buying very few 
ears. He is doing very much of his own car repairing. 
He is running his motor car without an extra tire and 
often has put one casing over another in order to get 
through until August 1, when he will know what his 
crop will be and whether he can run his car or not. 

The North Dakota farmer has_ gnashed his teeth 
against the world in general and high-priced machinery 
in particular. 





AST fall his friends in the Non-Parti- 


all are hoping and praying for rain and cool 





san League urged him not to sell wheat 
when he could have gotten $2 or more per 
bushel and now he is selling at $1.25 or 
$1.40. Eggs are the cheapest the state has 
ever known. He cannot sell horses—oats 
are cheap—everything on the farmer’s side 
is at rock bottom and everything he has to 
buy is high. He has contributed perhaps 
$100 to the United Consumers Stores, a 
Non-Partisan League activity. 

He has contributed to the support of the 
fifty or more weekly papers which the 
Non-Partisan League has and which are go- 
ing into receivership nearly every week, 
three having gone last week. Perhaps he has 
paid $8.00 for himself and each of his sons 
as League membership. Perhaps he has 
money in some of the fifty banks that closed 
some months ago and are still closed but 
many of which may open. Perhaps he has 
had money in some of the co-operative pack- 
ing concerns that are now closed because of 
poor management. 

Worst of all, he may have his farm in 
the worst part of the state “west of the Mis- 
souri” as they describe it, where there has 


North Dakota Dealers 
Set for Future 


AVID BEECROFT, 
editor of The Class Journal 
Company, recently spent a week in the 
State of North Dakota making an bills. 
analysis of economic and business con- 
ditions, particularly as they affect the 
automotive dealer. He covered prac- 
tically the whole state, visiting deal- 
ers in such towns as Fargo, Grand 
Forks, Minot, Devils Lake and others. 
The article herewith tells of Mr. 
Beecroft’s findings, which, it is felt, 
will be read with much interest by 
the trade in general, inasmuch as many 
have held that the North Dakota 
dealers are in a sorry plight. 


weather so as not to spoil the good prospects 
for a crop this year. 

No wonder this North Dakota farmer is 
not even buying Fords; no wonder that 
some of them have not had their tractors 
out of the sheds this year; no wonder that 
some have not paid their garage repair bills 
since last July; no wonder they are sore 
when they cannot buy new tires on time, or 
cannot charge their repair bill, or gasoline 


directing 


Such a territory should not be a particu- 
larly congenial place for a motor dealer 
or garageman, and yet you find across the 
350 miles of North Dakota, garagemen and 
dealers in every town of 500 or over who 
are still in business, still happy, still hope- 
ful, still stout believers in the stability of 
North Dakota, and best of all, still confident 
in the industry. 

Most of these dealers have the spirit that 
wins. Some in the western part of the state 
have come through a literal baptism of fire 
in the last five years and they are emerging 
stronger and bigger because of their expe- 
rience. 





not been a good crop since 1916 and where 


Do not get the impression that all of North 
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Dakota has had crop failures since 1916; 
only the west end, from Minot two-thirds 
across the state to the Montana line, and 
from north to south 200 miles. The central 
part of the state has had fair crops and the 
eastern end with such cities as Fargo and 
Grand Forks has not had a crop failure 
in years. 

The North Dakota dealer has come 
through a fiery furnace. Thanks to the Non- 
Partisan League, financing companies that 
help owners to buy cars in other states, have 
with the exception of one or two withdrawn 
from operation in the state. The General 
Motors Acceptance Corporation withdrew a 
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have the same policy for tractors, trucks, 
aad agricultural machinery. 


From June 20 to July 30 is a period of 
coma in North Dakota business. This is the 
month of crop making or breaking. Busi- 
ness literally stops during this period. The 
farmer will not buy anything. The banker 
will not lend. The business man waits. By 
July 20 we will know whether or not there 
is a crop. We are never certain until then. 
More crops are ruined in North Dakota in 
early July than any other time. 

Once July 20 is passed and the banker 
knows what the crop is, he is a new man. 
He is in a position to make loans. He has 





This map shows the regions and towns visited by Mr. Beecroft in making his 
analysis 


year ago leaving General Motors dealers to 
shift for themselves. Most of the distribu- 
tors handle their own paper. 


The banks positively refuse to aid any one 
in purchasing a motor car. There are five or 
six cities such as Fargo, population 22,000; 
Grand Forks, 15,000; Minot, 8,000; Bis- 
mark, 6,000; Devils Lake, 5,000; James- 
tion, 5,000, in which the banks have money 
and might aid the dealer to carry on time 
sales but they stoutly refuse. In the small- 
er towns and villages the local banks have 
not money and could not aid even if the 
spirit were willing. 

Consider an example of a banker’s atti- 
tude in Grand Forks. A dealer had a farm 
prospect who wanted a $1900 car and was 
ready to give his notes in part payment. 
This farmer had 320 acres of land worth 
$40 per acre, and no mortgage against it. 
In addition he had $32,000 of his own sav- 
ings loaned in mortgages and notes; yet 
his banker refused to carry his notes on 
this $1900 car. The car dealer now has the 
notes in his own vault and the farmer has 
the car. 

That is the way cars are sold to farmers 
in North Dakota when they are sold. The 
dealer must finance the deal himself. The 
bankers of North Dakota in the larger 
cities have and still are trying to do all 
they can to stop sales of motor vehicles 
made on a time basis. They admit the 
motor car is a necessity, they could not do 
otherwise, but they advise the farmer to re- 
pair his old car or do without, or lay his 
old car up until the crop is assured. They 


a definite line on the business for the next 
twelve months. The motor car dealer has a 
knowledge of what he can sell. The farmer 
has laid his plans. The biggest banker in 
North Dakota said last week he would dis- 
courage a farmer buying anything until the 
crop for this year is definitely known. He 
would handle no notes on tractors, trucks, 
cars, farm machinery or anything else go- 
ing to the farmer. After July 20 he may 
make loans if crop prospects are good, and 
he will not make loans if crops are poor 
and the farmer has to be financed for an- 
other year. 


But in spite of all this the North Da- 
kota dealer has carried on. Mortality in 
his ranks has heen amazingly low. Very 
few sub-dealers have closed shops. The dis- 
tributors are nearly all in business. The 
distributor in Fargo, Grand Forks, Devils 
Lake and Minot, tells you his sales are all 
in the city, none in the country, and yet his 
country dealers have not gone out of busi- 
ness. 


They all have repair shops and garages. 
They sell gasoline, oil, tires, and the neces- 
sary repairs and accessories. They have 
reduced overhead to the minimum. They re- 
pair tractors, isolated electric lighting plants, 
trucks, cars—in short, everything that has to 
be repaired—but they do not sell cars. 

Many of them have withdrawn their de- 
posits with the distributors and technically 
may not be dealers in any particular make 
of car, but they still have their place of 
business and are operating. They are 
ready to go when business revives and the 
farmer comes back. W. A. McMillan, Buick 
distributor in Fargo, cites the case of a deal- 
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er in Lisbon, a town of 2,000 population, 
who has not yet taken a 1921 demonstrator 
but he is still in business and is healthy and 
hopeful. : 

D. Welch, manager of the Dodge 
Minot agency, has fifty-eight dealers and 
they have garages and repairshops, al- 
though this year only two Dodge cars 
have been sold in the territory. 

The Overland distributor at Grand 
Forks in the eastern end of the state has 
100 dealers all of whom are in business, 
but are selling scarcely one-twelfth the 
cars sold in this district a year ago. 


E. J. Siverson, Studebaker distributor 
in Grand Forks, with forty-five dealers, 
reports them all in business although 
practically all Studebaker sales are in 
Grand Forks. Mr. Hurst, manager of 
the Nash agency, with fourteen dealers, 
has only three that have left up de- 
posits but they are all still in business. 
Dealers in Devils Lake tell the same 
story of no country sales and only city 
business. Overland sales in city and 
country are as 13 to 1. C. D. Haley, 
Studebaker dealer for 11 years has only 
city sales but a good country dealers’ 
organization. 


PROSPECTS ARE VERY GOOD THIS 
YEAR 


There is not one of these country deal- 
ers that could not sell motor cars if 
farmer’s notes could be handled. 
spirit to buy is as strong as ever, but 
finances are weak. 

Motor car dealers in cities, towns and 
villages of western North Dakota have 
learned how to live and carry on under 
the hardest school of training—necessity. 
They have been thoroughly tested and 
tried. They have nothing to worry about. 
The prospects this year are good. They 
have learned how to do business with- 
out the assistance of banks. There has 
been no inflation of land values in North 
Dakota and consequently no deflation to 
pass through. The business men say 
they are better off than Iowa and other 
states that have had tempestuous rises 
in land values and big deflation prob- 
lems. 

North Dakota has been denied credits 
for several years, which fact has held 
inflation back. In the western part of 
the state where there has not been a 
crop since 1916, there has been no war 
profits—nor the evils that have followed 
in their wake. There dealers are all set 
for the future. They have gone through 
it all. They know how to convert part 
of their sales building into a garage and 
carry the overhead charges. They know 
how to handle two or three tire accounts 
and make dollars that way. Some of 
them have sold tractors and know what 
money can be made from farm machin- 
ery. ‘They have practically gone on a 
eash basis for repairs and have learned 
how to say no when credits on parts 
or repairs are asked for. They had to 
finance themselves and did not stock up 
on used cars. The banks gave no aid so 
they ran the show themselves. Had banks 
given them liberal credits, they might 
find themselves stocked with used cars, 
or with too big buildings on their 
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hands, or suffering in other ways from 
over expansion. The credit to make such 
misfortunes possible was denied them 
and they are better for it. 


The strenuous character of the times 
is working a change for the better in 
many ways. Tire companies that at- 
tempted to maintain branches in some 
cities of 5,000 population, have closed 
them and placed the agency with a deal- 
er or a tire vulcanizing shop. This is 
becoming general. Some car dealers 
handle two or three lines of tires. 


There was not busihess to warrant a 
tire branch organization, and now that 
those same tire companies are giving 
discounts as high as 25 or 28 per cent, 
the car dealer sees prospects of making 
money on a tire account, particularly if 
he is a good merchant and turns his tire 
stock over six times a year, as he should. 
The tire companies will maintain ware- 
house stocks in different centers, but 
even the number of these can be kept 
low. 

In western North Dakota a dealer does 
not say he cannot handle different lines 
of cars, trucks, tires, tractors, isolated 
house lighting sets. They have learned 
how to do it and conduct a garage and 
repairshop besides. Necessity is ever the 
mother of invention. She is veritably the 
sire of the automotive dealer. No dealer 
throughout North Dakota or Montana 
has much of a tire stock on hand. Deal- 
ers buy in small quantities. At present 
mail order houses such as Sears-Roebuck 
and Montgomery, Ward & Co. are doing 
considerable tire business and their lines 
are cheaper than standard makes, The 
farmer knows this but he is short of cash 
and is content to buy a cheaper article 
to tide him over until the crop comes in. 
Once the crop is in leading tire concerns 
are looking for a big tire business in 
this area. 

There is not a car in the territory but 
is wearing out its old tires and running 
short of spares and tubes. Money may 
be short and there may be none for new 
cars but all cars are in use. In one 
or two places you get rumors of some 
few cars jacked up in garages. These are 
often cases where tires are worn out 
and there is no money to buy new ones 
and cars are laid on the shelf. The use 
of cord tires, even on Fords, has greatly 
increased in towns and villages. 

NORTH DAKOTA AMONG OLDEST 

TRACTOR STATES 

North Dakota is one of the oldest trac- 
tor states west of the Mississippi. The 
77,000 farms in the state have an average 
acreage of 466. Few farms are smaller 
than one-half section, 420 acres and that 
is a good size for a two or three-plow 
tractor. The land is generally level and 
the soil heavy. 

Summer fallowing for wheat should be 
done in July and August, when the tem- 
perature is too high and soil too hard 
for horses, which fact has caused the 
sales of many tractors. Tractor sales 
this year have been virtually nil, where- 
as last year they were good. In Devils 
Lake area Mr. McCullough, of the State 

Auto Co., Ford dealer, has not sold a 
Fordson this year but sold several last 
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year, and if crops are good expects to 
make several sales this fall. 

C. D. Haley Studebaker dealer, hand- 
ling I. H. C. tractor, has sold one this 
year. In Minot scarcely a dozen trac- 
tors of all makes have been sold this 
year. The same is true of Grand Forks 
and Fargo. 

In parts of the state, many tractors are 
not being used for lack of money to buy 
gasoline or kerosene. Most of the two- 
and three-plow tractors are in use, but 
one dealer found only one out of twenty- 
four machines of his make in use in a 
part of his territory investigated. These 
machines were generally more than 
three-plow capacity. 

The farmer’s psychology is not using 
the tractor is that he has his horses and 
they have to be fed. Hay and oats are 
cheap. He has no money to spend for 
fuel, oil or repairs. 

In North Dakota the farmer bought a 
tractor to take care of the peak load on 
the farm, and last winter being unusual- 
ly mild, he was able to do much more 
fall plowing with horses than formerly, 
so that the acute spring peak did not 
materialize. Still the farmer realizes the 
value of the tractor; as one said, previ- 
ous to buying his tractor he was able to 
get all his fall plowing done, but the 








An Analysis of North 
Dakota 


HE North Dakota dealer has car- 

ried on in spite of the baptism of 
fire through which he has passed the 
last few years. Very few sub-dealers 
have closed shop. Nearly all the dis- 
tributers are in business. 

In Fargo, Grand Forks or Minot 
the distributor will tell you his sales 
are all in the city, none in the coun- 
try, and yet the country dealers have 
not gone out of business. What do 
they do? They all have repair shops 
and garages. They sell gasoline, oil, 
tires and the necessary repairs and ac- 
cessories. They have cut overhead 
to bed rock. They repair tractors, 
cars, trucks, isolated light plants—in 
fact, everything that is to be re- 
paired—but they do not sell cars. 

Motor car dealers in Western North 
Dakota have learned how to live and 
carry on under the hardest school of 
training—necessity. They have come 
through it all and are set for the 
future. 








first year he had a tractor he fall-plowed 
some of the land twice and the increased 
yield of crop the first year was worth 
one-half of what the tractor cost. 

Many of the farmers have yet to be 
sold to the value of the tractor, as have 
nearly all of the bankers. Unfortunately, 
the banker fails to realize the economic 
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value of the tractor. He fails to realize 
that its greatest value is in making it 
possible for the farmer to plow when 
plowing does most good and to plow 
deeper, thus increasing his yield per 
acre. The banker today is too frequently 
opposed to the tractor. He sees it only 
as a substitute for the horse. He urges 
the farmer to use the horse. 


Repair business in North Dakota is 
good. Every car is being repaired and 
the farmers are doing more repair work 
than they ever did before. Sales of spare 
parts are normal and mostly on a cash 
basis. At one Ford agency a farmer came 
in and wanted a new car on time. The 
dealer would not sell him but sold him 
spares for his old car. The frankness 
with which dealers refuse sales in which 
credits figure, is encouraging. It is stim- 
ulating. It shows the good that comes 
out of depression and crop failures. 


Garages generally carry reduced 
stocks of parts and as one man put it, 
“We carry only necessities.” They have 
learned which accessories are needed 
and which are not. Brake linings, spark 
plugs, piston rings, springs, oils, greases, 
wrenches, tires tubes bulbs are consid- 
ered necessities. The accessory stocks 
are .generally liquid. The shelves are 
not groaning under a load. Purchases 
from jobbers are in small lots. Sales 
are for cash except where accounts have 
been carried for years and where pay- 
ment is made in 30 days or not over 60 
days. There are repair shops that have 
been carrying farmers since last July; 
but they have gotten tired carrying such 
a load and are finding that the average 
farmer has some cash which he has not 
deposited in the bank. 


FARMERS REALIZE TRUCK HAS BE- 
COME A REAL NECESSITY 


Truck sales in North Dakota are 
largely in the four or five cities, with a 
few in the country. Ford and Dodge 
jobs are finding their way to the farmers 
and the Nash dealer in Grand Forks re- 
cently sold a truck to a potato farmer 
living nine miles out. Farmers are com- 
ing to realize that when they live ten 
or more miles from the railroad depot, 
the truck becomes a real necessity. 

George Dixon, Reo dealer in Grand 
Forks, looks for good truck prospects 
this fall. W. A. McMillan, manager of 
Pence Co., Buick distributor in Fargo, 
has sold but six trucks since Jan. 1, and 
not one in the last six weeks. 

Many of the North Dakota roads are 
black gumbo, the main routes being well 
graded and dragged. In dry weather the 
surface is good, but in wet weather im- 
passable. 

The motor truck appeals to the North 
Dakota farmer due to the short season 
he has in which to do his work. His 
condition is very different from that in 
Texas and Kansas, where the farmer has 
long seasons. In North Dakota the coun- 
try freezes up in October and by that 
time he must have his fall plowing and 
threshing done, and his grain delivered 
to market. He has a veritable peak 
period and the tractor and truck will] 

(Concluded on page 25) 
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Average Automobile Advertisement of Today 
Lacks Logical Sales Foundation 


UTOM OBILE advertising 
A needs a radical revision. This 

is the opinion of some of the 
biggest automobile distributors of 
the west as expressed recently at a 
gathering attended by men who sell 
most of the cars on the coast. 

In their opinion the average auto- 
mobile advertisement of today lacks 
logical sales foundation and the time 
has come for the dealers to begin 
concentrating their advertising 
campaigns on the biggest thing they 
have to sell: namely, their own or- 
ganizations and not the factory 
names. 

They state there was a time when 
the problem of the industry as a 
whole was to create the desire to 
own a car in a large number of 
people—to establish this desire gen- 
erally. 

Too much of today’s printed 
salesmanship still follows that same 
general trend, and the money the 
dealer contributes to the funds so 
spent, continues to add to the bul- 
warks of the factory’s position but 
does not materially strengthen the 

position of the dealer. 

Automobile advertising in a sense rep- 
resents the natural result of a condition 
that the dealers themselves are much 
to blame for—though they could not, as 
a matter of fact, help themselves. 

When the big automobile agencies were 
established, the advertising policy was 
not always one of the first problems con- 
sidered. Unless the factory took a very 
active hand in defining the local as well 
as the national policy, the chances were 
that the line would be advertised with- 
out any specific plan of attack. 


ADVERTISING A FACTORY FUNCTION 


It therefore became an _ established 
policy with the lines to include specified 
appropriations for advertising and in 
some cases to make the advertising in 
the local field an exclusive factory func- 
tion. 

While the factory may have had the 
best intentions at heart, it was natural 














Institutional Adver- 
tising Pays 


OT long ago one of the largest 

distributers in California startled 

_ some of the automobile men when his 

advertising appeared in eastern mag- 

azines of national circulation.  Cer- 

tainly this was not factory prepared 
copy. 


It was institutional advertising of 
the highest sort, and established in 
the minds of any who might be com- 
ing to California the fact that this 
dealer represented a certain make of 
car, and that his was a business of 
motor car transportation service 
bringing to the owners of the cars 
he represented the backing of an 
agency which stood for something. 








for it to see to it that its own local in- 
vestment in good will and prestige be- 
came as much a factory property as it 
did a dealer property. The dealer has at 
times felt that the average campaign had 
too much in it for the factory and not 
enough for the upbuilding of local in- 
stitution, inasmuch as the dealer carries 
the heavy load of making the name for 
any car in the community. 

Dealers believe that the automo- 
bile represents transportation service as 
much as anything else, and that this is 
not exclusively something inbuilt in the 
vehicle, for transportation service im- 
plies a great many things and, first of 
all, a good strong local organization that 
can fairly represent the car. A good 
ear with poor local representation gets 
nowhere any more than a good dealer 
organization can build permanent posi- 
tion on a poor car. 

The effort will therefore be made by 
western dealers to bring more and more 
of their advertising salesmanship to bear 


on the transportation service organiza- 
tion which they are able to offer the 
motoring public through the purchase of 
the cars they represent. 

The campaigns in the future will be 
aimed at the strengthening of the dealer 
positions in their territory, and will thus 
make them more independent of chang- 
ing factory conditions. 


This plan should in the end work out 
better for both the manufacturer and the 
dealer, provided the dealer accepts his 
responsibility and gives to his printed 
salesmanship the same thought that he 
does to his sales force. It is certain that 
much factory copy has been accepted in 
the past for no better reason than that 
the dealer was too lazy to get in and do 
it himself. 


Attractive mats and copy went to the 
papers. It is very easy for the automo- 
bile advertising salesman to take an at- 
tractive ad, slip into the office at the last 
minute, get the dealer’s O. K. on some- 
thing he doesn’t take time to read, and 
shove it in for Sunday copy. The lack 
of intelligent interest in advertising on 
the part of the manager of a Sunday 
automobile section is one of the greatest 
organization failings. 


INSTITUTIONAL ADVERTISING PAYS 


Not long ago one of the biggest dis- 
tributors in California startled some of 
the motor car fraternity when his 
advertising appeared in eastern maga- 
zines of national circulation. Certainly 
this was not factory prepared copy. It 
was institutional advertising of the high- 
est sort and established in the minds of 
any who might be coming to California, 
the fact that this dealer represented a 
certain make of car, and more than that, 
that his was a business of motor car 
transportation service, bringing to the 
owner of the cars which he represented 
the backing of an agency that stood for 
something. 

The reputation of the cars which he 
handles has helped to establish his posi- 
tion in the west—for millions have been 
spent in advertising them, but his own 
advertising establishes the position of 
that car in his territory more clearly 
than factory campaigns could ever do. 


It is said of a big northwest dealer, 
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that he can put over any car he wishes 
to take hold of. It is true that he has 
taken on a tire line and in remarkably 
short time made one of the biggest suc- 
cesses in the north Pacific states of it. 
He has had many lines and dropped 
many. Certain of his lines have been 
with him for ten years. Not one of them 
cou'd have built the wcnderful organiza- 
tion in several states which this man has. 
For years he has sold only one thing— 
his institution. 

True, the lines which he selected help- 
ed build his institution, but the prestige 
of his own organization in turn made 
them. This man has never deviated from 
the policy of building his sales organi- 
zation as a unit in motor transportation 
service, of which the car agencies were 
parts. 


MOTOR AGE 


The result is that no cars are better 
thought of than those lines which he has 
handled for years, and the policy has 
become so attractive to manufacturers 
that there is rarely a line seeking a deal- 
er in the northwest that does not offer 
its agency to this organization. 


ADVERTISING STRESS ON CAR’S 
MAKE 

In the opinion of this man, the aver- 
age factory campaign of today misses 
half its opportunity. It does only half 
the work it should do. Western dealers 
are laying plans for the future where 
every dollar expended in their advertis- 
ing fund will build continually to that 
1ocal factor in motor’ transportation 
service which they themselves represent. 
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The criticism of the average campaign 
is that it has for its object the creation 
of the desire to own a car, and not the 
particular car which this dealer has to 


sell. If the factory cannot stress the 
advantages of owning its particular 
make, the dealer proposes to do it 


through his own sales organization, as 
represented by the combination of his ad- 
vertising and sales departments. To that 
end he wants the co-operation of the 
factory in building up the local organiza- 
tion offering the distributing facilities 
for the factory, just as he has in the 
past, cooperated with the factory, expend- 
ing his effort and money in building up 
the car prestige and the car owning de- 
sire, when the big effort in the market 
lay in that direction. 


Speeding Up Bearing Work By Use of Compound 


ECENT years have seen the plac- 
Re on the market of products and 

devices intended to speed up cer- 
tain common operations of automotive 
repairshops, without in any way sacri- 
ficing the quality of the work. In fact, 
some of these products actually make it 
possible to do a better job in less time 
than can be done by adhering to ortho- 
dox methods. 

Of all the maintenance work on en- 
gines, that of fitting connecting and main 
bearings on engines probably is the most 
difficult. The old methods of hand scrap- 
ing and lapping are largely a thing of 
the past, because in this day and age 
shop methods are characterized by speed. 

It is important that bearings in the 
engine of a motor truck be put in shape 
over night, because the truck must be 
on the job in the morning. Likewise the 
car owner wants his motor transporta- 
tion interrupted as little as possible. 
When he leaves his car in the shop he 
wants to know just how soon it will be 
ready. Take the case of the farmer us- 
ing a tractor. During the busy season he 
cannot afford to be without the use of 
his tractor for more than a day at most. 
Whatever service work is necessary 
must be done rapidly. 

With some of these thoughts in mind 
we are lead to the product known as 
Timesaver, a compound to be used in 
connection with bearing work. Those 
who have used it state that a 90 per 
cent bearing can be secured with it in 
about one-fourth the time ordinarily re- 
quired by hand scraping. The compound 
is soluble in oil and it can be removed 
with gasoline after the lapping operation 
is finished. It cannot be used in grinding 
valves, lapping in pistons, etc., inasmuch 
as it does not work on iron or steel. 

Timesaver is composed of large and 
small crystals. The former make up the 
cutting substance and the latter a neu- 
tralizing substance. The action is this: 
when the large crystals have been worn 
down so that the short crystals are in 
contact with the rubbing surface, these 
are broken up and, due to the neutral- 

izing action, destroy the cutting qual- 








In fitting a connecting rod bearing 

the rod is clamped in place on the 

shaft and rocked back and forth 

after the bearing compound has been 
applied 


ities of the compound. As a rule, this 
action requires about 10 minutes. 


It is not necessary here to state the 
manner in which bearings are hand 
scraped, inasmuch as the process is 
familiar to most shopmen. It will be 
of interest to them to know the method 


of using Timesaver, although this prod- 
uct has been on the market for some 
time and has been successfully used by 
many shops. The bearinzs are bored or 
cast to a light driving fit on the shaft 
and ground in with the compound. The 
latter is applied very thinly and with 
plenty of oil. It is ground or lapped 
with a twisting and turning motion. 
After a few such twists the shaft is 
cleaned and fresh compound applied. 


It is especially easy to fit a set of 
rods with this compound. This can be 
done by removing the caps and taking 
out one shim, applying the compound, 
reassembling the cap snugly, but not too 
tight, and rotating the rod, as shown in 
the illustration. One application usu- 
ally is sufficient for old bearings, but 
two or three probably will be necessary 
on new ones. 


One of the chief difficulties of lapping 
in bearings formerly was the tendency 
for the hard abrasive to stick in the 
bearing metal and continue to grind 
after the lapping operation had been 
completed. The breaking down or neu- 
tralizing feature of Timesaver after the 
lapping process has been finished, of 
course, has eliminated any danger of a 
cutting action going on _ indefinitely. 
This compound is made by the M. K. T. 
Products Co., Seattle, Wash. 


Securing Publicity Through Social Events 


It has now become quite the thing for 
bridal couples to take their honeymoon 
trips by automobile. In this fact lies a 
splendid chance for the dealer to get 
some good advertising. Every time a 
bridal couple starts out on a honeymoon 
trip in a car sold by the dealer, the lat- 
ter should put an advertisement in the 
local papers reading about like this: 

“Of Course It’s a Whizzer Car Sold by 
A. C. Smith! 

“Mr. and Mrs. O. O. Brown, who were 
just married yesterday, are taking their 
honeymoon in an automobile. The car 
selected for their trip was a Whizzer. 


“Naturally Mr. and Mrs. Brown want- 
ed a car that would be the acme of com- 
fort and that would be certain to render 
the best possible service with the least 
trouble. That’s why they selected a 
Whizzer. 

“Let us tell you about other prominent 
local people who have recently selected 
the Whizzer in preference to all other 
cars.” 

Such an advertisement would be sure 
to be widely read and commented upon 
and would, therefore, do the dealer con- 
siderable good. 
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Top, left, one of the ten tables used in the ignition department. When the instructor gives instruction to one man, both men at 

the table get the information. The other views show the different styles of test benches and other equipment. Lower right, 

the faculty. Left to right the men are A. H. Packer, ignition; W. R. Stewart, starting and lighting; Henry Peers, battery; 
W.N. Littlewood, dean; R. R. Haugh, fundamental electricity. 


Making Automotive Electricians 


How One Chicago School Trains Men, Many of Whom 
Already Are Established in Business, to Do Better Work 


ITH the greatly increased pro- 
VV duction of late years in motor 

cars, trucks, tractors and _ air- 
planes there has come a greater need for 
skilled men in the maintenance of auto- 
motive apparatus. Especially is this 
true of the electrical end of such work. 
Back in 1912 only a few cars were equip- 
ped with electrical systems, but today 
every car, airplane, truck and tractor 
is fitted with a more or less elaborate 
electrical system. 

The general adoption of electrical sys- 
tems by makers of automotive equipment 
made it difficult for the average man in 
the shop, who might be an excéllent me- 
chanic to keep abreast with the rapid 
development of the electrical systems, 
without special training. 

Early in the history of the automobile 
it did not require an expert to handle 
electrical work, because in those days 
the average car was fitted ‘up with only 








Automotive Schools 


EGINNING in this issue MOTOR 

AGE is going to tell its readers 
about some of the schools in various 
parts of the country devoted to auto- 
motive subjects. Some of _ these 
schools embrace in their course but 
one subject, such as automotive elec- 
tricity, while others take in the en- 
tire chassis. 

Many dealers have found it advan- 
tageous to send one or two of their 
men to these schools, especially where 
such men are to be made foremen 
of the shop, service manager, etc. The 
trend of modern maintenance work 
on automotive vehicles is towards 
better work and methods and some of 
the better class of schools are doing 
excellent work in the furthering of 
such methods. 











a few dry cells, a coil and the plugs in 
the cylinders. It was a simple matter 
then to locate and remedy troubles. But 
the coming of the starting motor, gen- 
erator, magneto, distributor, battery and 
hosts of other things electrical changed 
matters. It meant more automotive elec- 
tricians. It still holds true today. Seven- 
ty-five per cent of the repairs on cars 
are electrical. 


FACULTY HIGHLY TRAINED 
EXPERTS 


In answer to the demand for men 
trained in automotive electricity, the 
Ambu Engineering Institute, Chicag,o 
was founded in 1919. Only automotive 
electricity is taught. Motor car me- 
chanics are not entered into only insofar 
as they may be affected by the electrical 
system. The concentration on the one 
subject makes it possible for the school 
to adopt unique teaching methods and 
equipment of the most elaborate kind. 
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In a school of any kind the faculty is 
important. The value of a school, es- 
pecially a technical school, depends to 
a great extent on those who arrange the 
course. It is highly essential that the 
teaching staff be composed of men 
familiar with the practical end of what 
the school is teaching. In selecting the 
faculty of the Ambu Engineering Insti- 
tute four things were required: 


1. Each instructor must have _ been 
technically trained at ‘some recognized uni- 
versity cr technical school in electricity. 


2. After graduation from such a school 


each instiuctcr must have been engaged 
for at least 5 years in actually working on 
motor cars, trucks, etc. 


3. Each instructor must have had teach- 
ing experience. . 

4. The personality of each instructor 
must be such that he will be popular with 
the students. 


Each instructor has carefully laid out 
his part of the course. Having actually 
worked on cars with the same class of 
men as the students, the instructors 
know quite well what the students need 
and how to talk to them in a language 
with which they are familiar. This fact 
was impressed upon a representative of 
Motor AGE who sat in some of the 
classes. 

A bit of information regarding the stu- 
dents is of interest. 


Their average age is 3I years. 

Twenty-one per cent of them are mar- 
ried. 

Eighteen ter cent own their business. 

Forty fer cent have had 5 years or more 
ex perience. 

Ninety per cent have had automotive 
electrical experience. 

The course itself is divided into four 
divisions, each division requiring 2 
weeks, of 40 hours per week. The first 
divisicn takes in fundamental electricity. 
The seccnd, starting and lighting, and 
the third and fourth, ignition and storage 
batteries, respectively. The classes are 
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AMBU EBSIUKERING INSUITUTE 


JOB FO. 4 Page 1 
The Parallel Circuit 


APPARAIUS 


Voltucter # 2 6-volt Jumps 
Armeter 2 3-1/2 volt lamps 
6-volt storuge battery 4 Locp sockets 

3 Resistinre coils Wires ani clips 
2 Switohee 


OUTLINE 
1 Cennect the three resistances and one of the 6-volt 
lamps ia peraltiel ani then coanect the coubination to 
the teratnrls of the storage onttery with the ammeter and 
cne of the switches in series. Drar a siretch of the en- 
tire cirsuit. 


2 Cornest « voltmeter across the termins18 of the bat- 
tery cnd read the voltmeter and the éameter vhen the 
switch 18 closed. 
hecord ___Smperes, volts 
Whet iv the resistance of the entire circuit? ohms. 
Hot coe@ thas resistance compere with the seme units 
connected in series? 








Why 18 there such 6 difference? 














3 Rerove the ummeter oni connect it in series with each 
resistante, and the Lazp in turn sad observe the ameter 
end voltweter readings in eech case shen the switch is 

closed. Record. the readings is foliows 
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Typical lesson sheet used by the stud- 
ent. At the end of the course he 
keeps these as reference sheets 


restricted to twenty students to an in- 
structor. This is done to insure person- 
al attention to every man. 


HOW CLASSES ARE HANDLED 


The last 2 weeks’ period is devoted to 
the storage battery, its construction, in- 
spection, repair and maintenance. This 
is done because it is felt the electrical 
repairman will have a much better un- 
derstanding of starting, lighting and ig- 
niticn, if he knows the storage battery. 
The student is required to tear down and 
rebuild old batteries, just as would be 
done in a service station. He also is 
taught how to assemble new batteries 
from new material. Several inspection 
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This map shows the number of students from each state who attended the Ambu 
Engineering Institute the first year it operated. One came from as far as Hawaii 
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visits are made by each class in a body 
to battery service stations and factories. 

The members of each class are divided 
into groups of two men each, and to each 
of these groups is assigned a _ bench 
where all the experimental work is per- 
formed. Each work bench has an en- 
closed compartment beneath it which 
contains all the necessary equipment for 
the students in each group to carry on 
their experimental work. 

At the beginning of each period the 
students are assigned a “job” and they 
are supplied with detailed printed in- 
structions as to how to proceed to carry 
on the experimental work. After a 
thorough explanation of the work, at- 
tention is called by the instructor to any 
special precautions to be observed in 
carrying out the work, and to any points 
or features which may demand special 
attenticn on account of their importance. 

At the close of each day’s work the 
students are provided with a list of ques- 
tions which bear directly upon the “jobs” 
performed during the day. The questions 
are studied by the students and they are 
answered in writing on a separate sheet 
of paper. 

At the opening of the school on the 
following day the instructor goes over 
the list of questions very carefully and 
discusses them-with the entire class. 
Each student is given an opportunity to 
verify his answers. The students then 
write the correct answers in the blank 
spaces on the question sheets. 

There are approximately 2,000 ques- 
tions in the entire course and approxi- 
mately 100 “jobs.” These questions and 
experimental results obtained in perform- 
ing the “jobs,” when properly filled in 
by the student, constitute a very com- 
plete text on automotive electricity. 


Distance—One-Half 
Gallon of Gas 


A good idea for the dealer who handles 
a car having a particularly high gaso- 
line mileage, would be to erect mile posts 
on all the principal routes leading into 
his city on which could be noted the dis- 
tance to his garage in gallons of gaso- 
line in the car he handles. 

For instance, if the car averages 
eighteen miles to the gallon and he 
erected a post nine miles out, the sign 
on the post would read like this: Dis- 
tance to Brampton, %-gal. of gas—if you 
drive a Whizzer car sold by Jones Bros., 
123 Main street.” Such signs would be 
sure to attract a lot of attention and 
create a lot of comment. 





TO NAME BACHELDER’S SUCCESSOR 

New York, July 12—The. Executive 
Committee of the American Automobile 
Assn. at a recent meeting namcd a com- 
mittee of three—George Diehl, president; 
David Johnson, past president and 
Horace Donnell, treasurer—giving it 
authority to appoint a successor to A. 
G. Bachelder, the late executive secre- 
tary who was killed in an airplane ac- 
cident near Langley Field. The commit- 
tee will announce its selection within the 
course of two or three weeks. 
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Speaks: 


Employees in Automotive Industry Sadly 
Lacking In Exact Knowledge of Motor Car 


Structural Details. 


Need for Educational 


Campaign Urgent 


Mr. B. M. Ikert, 
Editor, Motor AGE, 
Chicago, Il. 

My dear Ikert:— 

I have just received your very fine let- 
ter, and I must say that you make a 
fellow feel so good that if I had much 
stuff like you handed to me, I would 
surely blow up. As you know, a service 
man, especially one of the old line that 
has been in the business a lIcng time, 
never receives any compliments or 
never gets a pat on the back. He is 
entirely on the defensive and none of the 
good things that he tries to do are 
brought back to him, but all of the bad 
things that he does hit him in the face 
the next morning, and when we do re- 
ceive a smile, such as you send us, we 
surely appreciate it. 

I do not like to be long-winded, but 
there are just some things that I have 
noticed very forcibly in the last six 
months in connection with our business 
—I mean the automobile business in 
general—which I would like to point out 
to you. We, of course, have known these 
things for a year or so, and I am going 
to try to show you what we are doing to 
overcome them. 


DON’T KNOW BUSINESS 


I want to point out to you the things 
which I have noticed in my travels, and 
I am sure they will impress you if you 
think as much of the automobile busi- 
ness as I do. 

Now the sad thing which I find is, 
that the majority of the people employed 
in the automobile business know less 
about the business at which they are 
working than the employees of any other 
line of merchandise. I make it a,,point 
to go into the smoking rooms of the 
sleepers for a while, listen to the con- 
versations, and eventually pick out a 


man that looks like he is willing to talk 
a little, and get in a conversation with 
I find that if he is selling shoes, he 
shoes; he 


him. 


knows all about knows 


whether the leather is hemlock tanned or 
oak tanned; he knows how many stitches 
to the inch in the uppers and how many 
stitches to the inch in the soles. He 
also knows what the other manufactur- 
ers are doing in the shoe line. 
ELIMINATE THE INEFFICIENT 

I talked to a drug salesman, who 
knows all about the drugs that he is 
selling and what effect they have on the 
human anatomy; he knows where these 
drugs come from, how they are made, 
and just as much about them almost as 
the manufacturer. I also talked to a 
hardware salesman; he knows all about 
hardware, knows the kind of steel in the 
different pots and pans, knows the proc- 
ess of making the enamel ware, also 
knows what the other manufacturers are 
doing. 

But when I talk to an automobile man, 
he does not know the specifications of 
his car, nor does he know the specifica- 
tions of any other make of car. He does 
not know the engineering principle of 
the car which he is selling, he does not 
know why the engineers have made the 
connecting rods light or heavy; he does 
not know why his factory adopts a cer- 
tain policy; he does not know what kind 
of steel is used in the frame of the car, 
nor does he know what an artillery type 
wooden wheel is, and practically every 
automobile specification specifies the 
artillery wooden type wheel. I have 
yet to find a man on the road that knows 
what the words “Artillery type wooden 
wheels” mean. 

This convinces me that there have 
been a lot of hangers-on in the automo- 
bile business and they have hung on be- 
cause conditions were such that we had 
to put up with them, but it is coming 
down to a time now where the survival 
of the fittest will again prove out and 
these fellows that do not know anything 
about the business that is making them 
a living, will be automatically elimi- 
nated. 

This condition is also very manifest 
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A. G. PROSPERI 


Service Manager of the Southern Oakland 
Co., Atlanta. 

in the mechanical work which I find 
throughout the country. In talking to 
an owner who has recently purchased a 
car, regardless of the make, I find that 
some of the salesmen making the sale, 
told him some things that were indeed 
outlandish. Everything points to the 
fact that we have in front of us a great 
educational campaign. 

Of course I attribute the foregoing 
conditions to the fact that every one who 
knows anything about the business has 
been too busy making automobiles to tell 
anybody else anything about the business 
in general. You of course know the 
rapid growth of our business and the 
men that developed it have’ spent 
their entire time in the last fifteen years, 
improving and developing the wonderful 
machine, which is now known as the 
“automobile;” and those men, of course, 
have no time to spare to teach anyone 
else, but I very much regret to say that 
the majority of the employees in the 
automobile business have not troubled 
themselves to find out anything about it, 
as sales and jobs have come to them too 
easily and they have been able to get 
by with the least amount of energy ex- 
pended. 


AN EDUCATIONAL CAMPAIGN 


Last September the writer started a 
school of instruction for our employees. 
This was in line with my idea of start- 
ing up an educational campaign and I 
thought the best place to start was in 
our own organization. Since that time 
I have been out on the road lining up 
our dealers, but I am frank to say there 
is a lot of work to do yet. 

The school which we started on Sep- 
tember 23 is still running and has been 
of great benefit to our own employees. 

In an industry which is growing as 
rapidly as the automotive industry, there 
are hundreds of present-day problems 
which are of more immediate importance 
than those of the future, and that is 
just one thing that is wrong with our 
business at this 2time—we have never 
spent much time on the future, and for 
that very reason we were the’ first to 
feel the depression as we were not organ- 
ized to cope with it. We had made no pre- 
parations,as business had always been 
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good enough, so why worry about the 
future? 

We believe that within the next three 
years six million more complete ma- 
chines will be built and equipped; this 
means that there will be six million 
machines more to be stored, supplied 
with gasoline, oiled, washed, taken care of 
repaired and rebuilt; these figures are 
so big that even the leaders of the auto- 
motive industry hardly realize its mean- 
ing; and if such is the case, don’t you 
think it is about time that some of us 
were learning something about our busi- 
ness? 


THE OWNER KNOWS 


I fully believe that many a sale has 
been lost because the prospective buyer 
felt that the salesman did not know 
what he was talking about, and that 
prospective buyer looked around until 
he came in contact with a man that did 
talk as if he knew something and from 
whom he purchased the car. He did not 
buy the particular make of car the sales- 


man was selling because he wanted that. 


car, but it was because the salesman 
probably knew a little bit more than 
the other fellow, and impressed the pur- 
chaser, so much so that he bought his 
ear, thinking that he was getting a bet- 
ter car than he could buy elsewhere. 


It is just this that I am trying to point 
out—the men who are selling automo- 
biles today, that is some of them, of 
course (you know I can’t mean all of 
them, especially the factory hands), do 
not know anything about the product 
that they are handling. 


We have got to keep abreast of the 
times; we find that the automobile owner 
is beginning to search for the service 
station or the garage that is run on a 
strictly business basis. Owners want, 
and are beginning to demand, the same 
kind of courtesy, the same fair dealings, 
and the same fair charges in the auto- 
motive industry that they receive from 
other merchants of their community. 

Service managers and garage Owners, 
however, cannot be successful and ren- 
der that same service unless they have 
the support of sufficiently well-informed 
men in their organization. There must 
be the same efficient team work and wil- 
lingness to work together that we find 
in other commercial lines. 

In carrying out this principle, no mat- 
ter how experienced an employee is, he 
must add to his knowledge in every pos- 
sible way. He must not only give the 
highest grade of service but he must be 
able to aid and instruct new employees 
in their duties, so that they too may be- 
come efficient as soon as possible. 


To new employees the necessity for 
gaining a knowledge of the automotive 
business as quickly as possible must be 
plainly apparent. To gain such knowl- 
edge, new employees afe urged to study 
everything available pertaining to the 
automobile business that will benefit 
them and thus make their service of 
greater value. 

We believe that any employer will be 
glad to help his efficient and ambitious 
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Service Managers 


ERE is your opportunity to get 

a lot of things off your chest. You 
may or may not have some grievance 
against the business in which you are 
engaged, but at any rate here is a 
chance for all of you to sit around 
the table and talk over a lot of 
common problems. We feel sure that 
after you read what Mr. Prosperi has 
to say on these two pages that you 
will want to sit down and write us 
along similar lines. Remember, this 
is your department and you can say 
what you like. Have you any new 
thoughts on service? Tell us about 
them. 








men to prosper as he prospers, which he 
is bound to do, if he has an efficient, 
courteous, and well-trained organization 
behind him. 

We know of nothing finer than an 
employee who desires to use unselfishly 
his knowledge and ability in the interest 
of others. 

We do not want to stop up your ears 
with too much “Wind blowing out of the 


Armored Concrete Roads 


as a road surface has made its ap- 

pearance in France and has been 
experimented with in the city of Lyons 
with good results, according to the re- 
port just issued by the municipal road 
engineer. 

This invention is the property of the 
Pont-a-Mousson Steel Works, one of the 
biggest firms in France specializing in 
iron pipes. A concrete foundation, vary- 
ing in depth from four to eight inches, 
according to the amount of traffic to be 
carried is first laid and given a surface 
dressing of fine cement about half an 
inch in thickness. , 


Before this is quite dry it receives the 
cast iron armature, the elements of 
which are roughly square frames 1% in. 
in height with a spur from each corner, 
and are laid staggered, the covering be- 
ing 16 to 25 to the square yard, accord- 
ing to the amount of traffic intended to 
be carried. 


The base of each cast iron member 
is slightly reinforced in order to give it 
a better seating in the cement. Finally 
a layer of concrete composed of fine 
Portland cement and quartz chips is 
laid over the metal armature and care- 
fully stamped down so as not to disturb 
the elements... When finished the metal 
is hidden, the road having the appear- 
ance of an ordinary concrete highway. 


According to the report issued by the 
road engineer of the city of Lyons, after 
the road had been in service for six 
months, during which time it had carried 
exceptionally heavy traffic, the results 
are satisfactory. It is stated that the 
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south,” but we are happy to say that we 
recognize conditions just as they exist; 
they are staring us in the face, and 
there is no use kidding ourselves any 
longer; these things have GOT to be 
overcome, and the only way to overcome 
them, is to acknowledge the truth to our- 
selves, get down to brass tacks, and 
work like the devil. 

We have what we think are some very 
interesting letters that we send out to 
our owners from time to time, keeping 
in touch with them and leading them to 
believe that service with us is a personal 
matter, and we make it our business to 
get personally acquainted with them. 
We are also endeavoring to educate our 
retail salesmen up to the point that they 
will know the goods they are selling so 
well that they could stand up and talk 
to any one in an intelligent manner on 
every part of the car—the mechanical 
end, the body, the trimming, the prin- 
ciple of the engineering design, and such 
things as that, and we are beginning to 
feel the benefit. 

Your letters are short but sweet and 
mine are long and windy, but it is an 
ill wind that blows nobody good. 

With kindest personal regards, and 
wishing you the best of luck, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
A. G. PROSPERI, 
Service Manager, 
Southern Oakland Co., Atlanta. 


Give Excellent Service 


metal armature now slightly projects, but 
not sufficiently to cause any inconvenience 
to traffic, and so slightly that for all 
practical purposes the surface can be 
considered as perfectly smooth. Water 
flows off easily and the street is less 
dusty than others paved with granite 
blocks. 

The cost of construction of this ex- 
perimental road was $5.30 per square 
metre (nominal exchange), but this was 
higher than normal, owing to the total 
inexperience of the workers in this class 
of road construction. It is estimated 
that after a little experience the cost 
would be reduced to $5 per square metre, 
or even less. 

Other experiments have been carried 
out in towns in the east of France, where 
armored concrete roads have been in use 
for nine years. It is found that with 
the correct mixture of surface dressing 
there is only a very slight tendcncy, after 
a long period, for the cast iron members 
to project above the surrounding sur- 
face; even when considerable wear has 
taken place there is no inconvenience to 
vehicular traffic. 

The cost of construction on a pre-war 
basis is given by the Pont-a-Mousson 
steel works as $3.80 per square metre 
for their armored concrete road, com- 
pared with $4.45 for asphalt, $4.46 for 
wood blocks, $4.77 for granite blocks on 
sand, and $5.32 for granite blocks on 
concrete. One of the main advantages 


claimed for the armored concrete road is 
that maintenance costs are practically 
eliminated, whereas wood paving blocks 
cost as high as 42 cents per square 
metre per annum, 
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Scripps-Booth Adds Medium Weight Six 
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Car Said to be Lightest Using Continental 7-R Engine— 
Frame Has 7-in. Section—Springs Unusually Long 


Scripps-Booth Corp. has added to 

their line and which is now in the 
hands of dealers throughout the country, 
incorporates some interesting sales 
features. The car was designed with the 
object of having a compromise between 
strength and lightness, being of such a 
weight as to provide economy, and with 
sufficient strength in the parts to be of 
satisfactory proportions for ordinary 
road use. 

The car incorporates the Continental 
engine, this being the six-cylinder, 344 
by 4% in. model 7-R unit. This engine 
delivers its power through a 10 in. Borg 
& Beck single plate, disk clutch, two 
Peters universal joints and the new Gen- 
eral Motors axle. 

One of the features of the construction 
of the car is the chassis frame which is 
7 in. deep and so formed and reinforced 
as to prevent weaving and sagging 
strains. The springs are also of excep- 
tional interest, being extra wide and 
long. The combined length of the 
springs is 184 in., longer, it is claimed, 
than any other car of this length. Cord 
tires are furnished as regular equip- 
ment and the wheels are of the steel 
felloe, wood type. 

With a wheelbase of 115 in., this car is 
probably one of the lightest, if not the 
lightest product using the Continental 
7-R engine. This engine is familiar to 
the trade and is a unit which develops 
more than 50 hp. on the block. It is of 
removable head and oil pan construction, 
the lower portion of the crankcase being 
aluminum, heavily ribbed and reinforced. 
The engine has a four-bearing crank- 
shaft 21%4 in. in diameter, a four-bearing 
camshaft and enclosed valve mechanism. 

The clutch and transmission are 
housed in unit powerplant style, the 
gearset being the new universal, three- 
speed selective type. The gasoline sys- 
tem comprises a 15 gal. tank at the rear 
end of the chassis, with the gasoline sup- 
plied to the engine by the Stewart 


Ts medium weight six, which the 





Complete line of the medium weight 
six which Scripps-Booth Corp. has 
added to its product 








vacuum system. The carbureter is a 
Stromberg, 14% in., with hot air connec: 
tions. The cooling system is a pump cir- 
culating type, the radiator being a new, 
straight front design with a  nickeled 
shell. The radiator has a detachable 
core. 





The axles are General Motors prod- 
ucts; the front axle is an I-beam forg- 
ing, the spindles being fitted with New- 
Departure ball bearings and the rear 
axle is a floating type with a single bear- 
ing and spiral bevel drive.. It is mount- 
ed on Hyatt roller bearings in the hubs 
and differential and New Departure ball 
bearings on the pinion shaft. The brakes 
are internal and external with a braking 
surface in excess of 250 sq. in. 


One of the main features of the chas- 
sis is the spring suspension. This is 
semi-elliptic with bronze bushings in the 
springs. The front springs are 36 in. 
long and 2 in. wide. The rear, which are 
underslung, are 56 in. long and 2 in. 
wide. The frame is of pressed steel 
channel, the depth of the frame being 
7 in. and the width of the frame 2 in. 
The frame is drilled for snubbers. 

The wheels are Kelsey artillery type 
with steel felloes, with wire wheels be- 
ing provided at additional price. The 
tires are Goodyear cord, 32 by 4 in. rib- 
bed front and non-skid rear. The rims 
are, of course, mounted. 

The accessory equipment is complete, 
the chassis being lubricated by Alemite 
high pressure lubricating system and, in 
addition, there is a handy light for il- 
luminating the engine at night. There 
is a dial type of oil level indicator on 
the cngine, hand grip release instead of 
a push button on the brake lever, spot 
light socket and glove box in the instru- 
ment board and the usual line of equip- 
ment including speedometer, ammeter, 
adjustable head lamps and non-glare 
lenses. The enclosed cars and the road- 
sters are finished in blue maroon, and 
the touring cars in dark Brewster green, 
with natural wood wheels and black 
fenders. The upholstery on the open 
models is genuine leather and wool 
coach cloth on the enclosed cars. ‘The 
price of the touring car is $1490; road- 
ster, $1470; sedan, $2375; and coupe, 
$2350. 


New Holley Carbureter on Market 


NEW carbureter of simple design 
A and incorporating a number of in- 

teresting features is being pro- 
duced by the Holley Carbureter Co. 
There are no moving parts, as air valves, 
needles, dash pots, ete, as the car- 
bureter is of the plain tube class having 
but one master nozzle for both idling 
and wide open throttle work. 

Two holes located above and below the 
throttle plate give this control. On 
idling, the upper hole only supplies the 
mixture, the lower one acting as an air 
bleeder. As the throttle is opened slight- 


ly, the bleeder action is reduced, thus 
maintaining the mixture proportions. 
On further openings, both holes are ex- 
posed to suction above the throttle. Both 
act as fuel outlets to supply the extra 
gasoline made necessary by the larger 
volume of: air passing the throttle. 


All of the screws are mame of nickle 
steel to resist rust and also to make it 
impossible to twist off screws which are 
depended upon to hold permanent ad- 
justments. No tools are necessary for 


removing the cover of the float chamber 
which is held in place by a spring lock, 





acting in very much the same manner 
as a bayonet lock, except that it is con- 
tinually under tension. 

Another feature is the strainer, which 
may be easily dissembled and cleaned 
without removing the gasoline connec- 
tion or in any way disturbing the instal- 
lation of the carbureter. The strainer is 
cylindrical in form and pulls out at the 
end opposite the gasoline intake. The 
dirt is left on the inside of the screen 
since the gasoline passes from the inside 
to the outside in entering the float cham- 
ber. When removing the strainer, there- 
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fore, all of the dirt is removed with it, 
and the gasoline left free of any deposits 
which may have entered during the 
course of operation. 

The master nozzle is adjusted by a 
needle valve and in its effect upon wide 
open throttle has a major influence. The 
idle has an additional adjustment direct- 
ly below the flange, which is used for 
extreme low speed. When driving at the 
lower speeds, with partially closed throt- 
tle, there is an accumulation of fuel in 
the well, and upon opening the throttle, 
this accumulation becomes immediately 
available as a means of enriching the 
mixture for maximum rate of accelera- 
tion. 

There are no passages leading to the 
atmosphere, for it has been found that 
such passages, when small, become filled 
with dust and dirt, and materially inter- 
fere with the accurate functioning of the 
carbureter. The further advantage of 
placing these passages so that they take 
air from within the carbureter itself lies 
in the fact that in placing of drawing 
cold air, warm air is supplied from the 
main carbureter entrance, which, with 
present day fuel, is always cornected to 
a suitable stove or heater. 
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Sectional view of the new Holley 
carbureter 


The carbureter is universal in its in- 
stallation, inasmuch as it is possible to 
swing the strainer and gasoline inlet 
connection around to any point below the 
float chamber; and also the choke con- 
nection can be set to be controlled from 
either side, or from any direction. The 
carbureter may be readily cleaned by re- 
moving the nozzle from the bottom, and 
these are so designed as not to require 
gaskets. The carbureter is at present 
being manufactured in 1 in., 11%4 in. and 
1% in. sizes, top outlet, and a series of 
side outlet carbureters will soon be in 
production. 


Tourist Camp Bodies to Fit Standard Chasis 


EALERS who are on the alert for 

new lines to handle will be inter- 
ested in the Tourist Camp Body, a sim- 
ple, practical and compact body to fit 
all makes of cars, which can be quickly 
converted from a five-passenger tour- 
ing arrangement to a bungalow on 
wheels. 


The body contains two full sized 


- berths, kitchen cabinet, sitting or dress- 


ing room, rear porch, ample ventilation 
and protection against storm. As a tour- 
ing body all bungalow fixtures are hid- 
den, folded compactly and ready for use 


again by means of a simple spring 
mechanism. The body was designed es- 
pecially for cross country touring. 

The top is arrenged so it may be raised 
by a simple mechanism to give a stand- 
ing room of 6 ft. The tail gate is con- 
vertible and makes the rear porch al- 
lowing floor space of 88 by 42 in. The 
berths open 36 in. wide by 78 in. long 
and can be completely removed in one- 
half hour, if desired, thus affording a 
commercial car for light delivery work. 

This body is made in two models, A 
and B. The former is for cars of 100 in. 





This is the way the Tourist Camp Body looks when opened up for use. The 
berths are on the side and at the rear is the dressing room. The top provides 
6 ft. headroom 
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wheelbase, as Fords, Dodge Brothers, 
and Maxwells and weighs 500 Ibs. Model 
B fits cars of 124 in. wheelbase as Buicks 
and Reo Speed Wagons and weighs 600 
lbs.. The price on Model A and B is $400 
and $500 respectively. Both are finished 
in Brewster green striped with white. It 
is made by the Tourist Camp Body Co., 
Chicago. 


Columbia Irreversible 
Steering Gear 


for Fords 


NEW device for Fords which, ac- 

cording to the claims of the manu- 
facturers, absglutely prevents § road 
shocks and vibrations from being com- 
municated through the Ford steering col- 
umn to the triple pinion reducing gears 
in the steering wheel hub, and so to the 
arms of the driver, has been evolved by 
the Columbia Carbureter Co., 111 W. 
Monroe St., Chicago. 


The ingenious contrivance, designed to 
take the place of the stock supporting 
bracket at the bottom of the Ford steer- 
ing column, is so drilled with correctly 
spaced holes that it aligns perfectly with 
the holes already in the frame. It is 
constructed on the compound cam prin- 
ciple, so that any impulse originating at 
the road wheels is claimed to be posi- 
tively absorbed on two lines at absolutely 
square right angles through two cam 
centers no matter in what position the 
front wheels may be. 

Beside the irreversible feature it is as- 
serted that the gear effects an additional 
reduction of one-eighth of a turn of the 
steering wheel. This has the effect of 
reducing the efforts required to steer the 
car and also the load on the triple pinion 
reducing gear. A full appreciation of 
this latter point will be had by those 
Ford owners who have equipped the 
front wheels of their car with the 3% in. 
size tires, as the additional leverage af- 
forded by the Columbia Steering Gear 
serves to reduce the labor of steering 
through sand and mud. Priced at $12.50 
the Columbia Steering Gear will be mar- 
keted through the jobbing trade exclu- 
sively. 





Top  illustra- 
tion shows the 
installation of 
the Columbia 
irreve rsible 
steering gear 
for Fords. The 
other view is a 
close up of the 
device 
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Moller a New American Light Car 
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Car Weighs 850 Lbs.— Chassis Has 100-In. Wheel- 
base and 50-In. Tread—Car Designed Along European 
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A group of illustrations showing details of the Moller car. 
In the circle at the left is shown the adjustment on the steering column to change the rake. 


general design. 


noticed from the lower view how easily the bearings are reached by removal of the crankcase. 
chain, with an exterior adjustment. 


OR a long time the question, “Why 
doesn’t some manufacturer in this 


country bring out a small ‘car like 
those in Europe?” has been heard on 
many sides. Many will recall that in 
1914. this country was temporarily af- 
flicted with the cyclecar craze and that 
at that time a few very excellent small 
cars were produced. However, the war 
made serious inroads in the cyclecar and 
light car industry, with the result that 
it was practically wiped out by 1916. 
Now along comes a new light car pat- 
terned much after the European models. 
The car is called the Moller and made 
by the Associated Motors Corp., 1926 
Broadway, New York. The car is in- 


Lines 














The two views of the chassis will give an excellent idea of the 


It will be 
The front end drive is by 


The engine is very accessible, as shown in the upper right hand illustration 








| Better Roads and Heonomic Con- 
ditions May Bring the Light Car 
| to America. 














tended primarily for European consump- 
tion, but cars will. be marketed in this 
country also. It is the intention of the 
company to make about 300 the first 
year. 

The company states the car will aver- 
age 25 to 30 miles to the gallon of gaso- 
line, from 18,000 to 20,000 miles on a set 
of tires and 500 miles on a quart of oil. 
Cars sold in the domestic market are 
expected to sell for about $2,000. 

The chassis, illustrated herewith, has 


a 100 in. wheelbase, 50 in. tread and 
weighs about 850 lbs. The total weight 
with two seater body is said to be ap- 
proximately 1100 lbs. The engine has 
four cylinders of 234 in. bore cast in 
block with detachable L-head. The 
stroke is 4 in. 

The crankshaft has three white metal 
bearings. The front bearing is 2.in., cen- 
ter bearing 14% in. and rear bearing 2% 
in. long.. The camshaft is also carried 
in three bearings. It is driven by Whit- 
ney chain and an idler is provided to 
take up the slack in the chain, this ad- 
justment being made by turning a lock- 
nut and set screw projecting through 
the crankcase. 
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The valves have cast iron heads 1% 
in. 0o.d. welded to carbon steel stems. 
Connecting rods are drop-forged from 
40 carbon steel. Lynite pistons with 
two hammered piston rings are em- 
ployed. Both halves of the crankcase are 
of aluminum. 

The engine is designed for high speed 
operation and is carefully balanced. It 
is said to be capable of speeds as high 
as 4000 r.p.m. It develops 20 hp. at 8000 
r.p.m., at which speed it will, according 
to the manufacturers, drive the car at 
60 m.p.h. with 4 to 1 gear ratio and 27 
in. wheels. 

Lubrication is by splash, the pump be- 
ing bolted to the front plate of the dis- 
tribution case, where it is readily acces- 
sible. Thermosyphon cooling is em- 
ployed and the fan is belt driven. 


An attractive and distinctive honey- 
comb radiator with aluminum shell is 
fitted. Igniticn is by Eisemann magneto. 
Bosch starting and lighting units are em- 
ployed. These are carried on the sub- 
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frame in which the engine and transmis- 
sion are mounted and are located just 
forward of the gearbox. The generator 
is driven by a spring belt, and the start- 
ing motor is fitted with Bendix drive. 

The clutch is of the multiple disk type. 
It has two driven plates and is enclosed 
by an aluminum case bolted to the fly- 
wheel. ‘The gearbox is located amidship, 
following European practice, and is con- 
nected to the clutch by a shaft with two 
fabric disk joints. Hotchkiss drive is 
used. 


BREAK OF INTERNAL EXPANDING 
TYPE 

The final drive is by straight bevel 
gcar to the semi-floating type of rear 
axle. The propeller shaft brake is 
mounted just back of the rear universal 
joint. This brake is of the internal ex- 
panding type and foot operated. The 
hand brake is also of the expanding type 
and is located in the rear wheels. The 
front axle is built up of square section 
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tube. The spindle yokes are welded into 
the ends. 

All the springs are semi-eliptic. Those 
in front are 31 in. long and the rear 
pair 40 in. long. The leaves are tapered, 
being thinner at their outer ends, and 
are made of silico-vanadium steel. Lubri- 
caticn of chassis parts is accomplished 
by providing 21 Alemite connections at 
necessary points. 

Five Stewart wire wheels, with four 
27 x 3% in. clincher tires, are furnished 
as standard equipment. The road clear- 
ance is 8 in. 

Cne of the novel features of the car is 
the adjustable steering gear. This is of 
the worm and wheel type and is mounted 
on top of the chassis frame, with the 
steering arm outside. It can be furnish- 
cd for either right or left hand drive, as 
desired. The steering colunin can be 
raised or lowered from the driver’s seat 
to suit the driver’s convenience. It is 
locked in the desired positicn by an ad- 
justable link, the forward end of which 
is connected to the dash. 


Low Maintenance Cost Embcdied in New Durant Car 


will be started at the Long Island 

City plant about Aug. 1. It is un- 
derstocd that approximately 20,000 or- 
ders for the car already have been re- 
ceived from the eastern territory. This 
will keep the plant running at full ca- 
pacity for a year. Experimental work 
on the four cylinder car which will sell 
for $890, has been completed and it is 
practically ready for inspecticn. 

One of the main advantages of the car 
will be the low maintenance cost result- 
ing from the remarkable accessability of 
its various parts. 

The body appointments are very well 
looked after and there are pockets in 
each door, accommodating the curtan 
which goes directly over it. The rear 
door is double with the straps concealcd 
between the plate glass rear windows. 

The car, which will weigh 2300 Ibs. 
fully equipped, will be rated at 24 hp. 
and will develop a speed of 50 m.p.h. on 
a level road. Tests have demcnstrated 
that it will average 17 miles per gallon 
of gasoline. 

One of the principal features of the 
chassis construction is the use of two 
tubular struts between the cross frame 
members. These are used not only to 
stiffen the frame and take out a good 
deal of the weave, but are also uscd in 
place of the exhaust pipe and muffler. 
These simply act as an expansion cham- 
ber, and there are no baffle plates used 
in the construction. 

The engine is a 4-cylinder block type, 
made by Continental, especially for the 
Durant car. The valves are of the over- 
head type; are enclosed, and the exterior 
of the engine is very smooth and clean. 
Ignition is by a battery system and the 
coil is mounted on top of the timing 
gearcase. Servicing has been very care- 
fully considered and all the members in- 
cluding engine, clutch and gearbox can 


Pritve stan of the new Durant car 


be removed without disturbing any of 
the other members. The oil pump is of 
the rotary type, very small, and is on 
the outside of the crankcase at the right, 
with the water pump on the left side. 
Aside from these, and the coil, there is 
practically nothing on the outside of the 
engine. 

The clutch is of the plate type with a 
single steel disk which is slotted to al- 
low for expansion under heat and pre- 
vent warping of the plate. The plate has 
a mo'ded asbestos floating ring on each 
side and the entire assembly is taken out 
by tak'ng the cap screws out of the cover 
plate which carries also the expanding 
fingers. 


The instruments are mounted on a 
sheet steel instrument board, paintcd. 
varnished, and graincd to represent cir- 
cassion walnut to correspcnd with the 
rest of the woodwork. The _ steering 
wheel is solid walnut and the spider is 
partly aluminum and party walnut, giv- 
ing a very handsome appearance. Up- 
holstery is in real leather. 

The axles are fitted with Timken bear- 
ings, and the rear is of the three-quarter 
floating type. The carbureter is a Til- 
litscn. Springs are semi-elliptic and 
the extra tire carrier on the rear is so 
mounted as to make a very stiff job. 
The tires are 31 x 4 and are on artillery 
wood wheels. 


Reese Aero Car Cheapest on American Market 


N last week’s issue of Moror AGE 
I there was shown on page 13 an illus- 

tration of the Reese Aero Car. We 
give herewith a description of the car. 

Briefiy, this is a small car driven by 
means of an air propeller through a 
twin-cylinder two-cycle air-cooled 6 hp. 
engine. It is to sell for $160. 

It is stated the car will travel 60 miles 
on 1% gals. of fuel. Tires are guaran- 
teed for 7,000 miles. The speed ranges 
from.2 to 40 m. p. h. Only two control] 
levers are necessary, one for the spark 
lever and one a foot lever controlling the 
brake. The engine can be started while 
sitting in the car. 

The car has a 60-in. wheelbase and a 
tread of 30 in. The road clearance is 
9% in. Tires are 20 by 2 in. 

A 12-lb. flywheel is fitted to insure 
steady running and an Evinrude mag- 
neto is fitted in the flywheel. As is the 


custom with many two-cycle engines, 

the oil is carried to the cylinders and 

other working parts through the fuel. 
The body is made of birch, buckboard 


design, in order to impart to it the rid- 
ing qualities of a spring-fitted automo- 
bile. The hood is made of rolled steel 
and finished in scarlet. A dummy radi- 
ator is used, the latter being equipped 
with shutters to admit varied amounts 
of air to the engine. 


Naturally some sort of protection must 
be supplied for the propeller and on the 
Reese car this consists of a sheet steel 
guard finished with braces and cross 
braces in accordance with safety require- 
ments. 

The car is upholstered in brown 
leather, with bucket type seats. Tangent 
wire wheels are fitted with turned steel 
concave hubs. The foot brake works on 
the rear axle by fricticn and a hand 
brake is fitted for emergencies. 


For those sections of the country 
where there is ice in winter, runners 
can be attached to the car, thus making 
it an ice boat. With the ice equipment 
the Aero Car is said to be able to turn 
up 60 m. p. h. The weight is slightly 
over 150 Ibs. 





_and airin: 
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Planning and Equipping the Tire Service Station 


The Passenger Car Station 
| Level Floor Needed 
Suitable Types of Jacks 


Clean, 


HE tire business very readily class- 

ifies itself into two major divisions. 

These are divisions having to do (1) 

with merchandising methods; (2) with a 

division for what may strictly be called 

service work. The term service work 

obviously means methods of applying 

and removing tires and tire equipmcnt 

and otherwise taking care of the custom- 
er’s needs with system and dispatch. 


The service station may be the acme 
of simplicity, as for example, where the 
work has to do entirely with passenger 
ear tires; or it may be considerably 
more elaborate if pneumatic and solid 
truck tires are handled exclusively; or 
if the business encompasses the selling 
of both passenger car tires and truck 
tires, service station requirements will 
naturally be far more elaborate. 


THE PASSENGER CAR STATION 


The passenger car station may be, and 
very frequently is, nothing more than 
the pavement in frcnt of the dealer’s 
place of business. On the other hand, if 
a dealer’s establishment is connected 
with a garage or if he has such facilities 
that owners may drive their cars under 
cover to be better taken care of, it will 
be well worth while to exercise care in 
the arrangement of the equipment. There 
are a few general principles to be kept 
in mind when service work is done in 
the garage or perhaps in an unused open 
space at the side of the dealer’s store. 


The first of these is to locate the com- 
pressed air outlets in such a way that 
ears being serviced will not obstruct the 
entrance or exit. There are few things 
more discouraging to a customer who 
may or may not be in a happy frame of 
mind, and possibly it will be the latter, 
than to find either the entrance or the 
exit blocked by another customer with 
four or five tires that require inflating. 


CLEAN, LEVEL FLOOR NEEDED 


This trouble can be avoided quite eas- 
ily by locating the air outlet back from 
the doors and in such a position that 
it will be impossible for those who use 
the air to prevent others entering or 
leaving the service station. 


If service work is done in a garage or 
another building, it is natural to suppose 











Service Is Remem- 
bered Long After 
Price Is Forgotten 


HAT’S a good line to remember 

in building up any business, and 
a particularly good one for the tire 
business. 

For in days of cut-throat 
competition it is the dealer who gives 
real service, prompt service, who gets 
the business and builds a business. 

Giving service means having proper 
equipment and so placing that equip- 
ment that it is of maximum value. For 
example, the tire changing machine 
cannot be hidden in the back of the 
shop; the air outlets cannot be placed 
where they block the entrances. 

Little things like these—and the use 
of some gray matter—mean_ real 


these 


service. 








that the floor will be level and that it 
will provide a firm foundation for jacks. 
If service work is done in a vacant space 
beside the dealer’s place of business, the 
ground should be level and firm. 


SUITABLE TYPES OF JACKS 


Otherwise, there will be constant trou- 
ble with cars rolling off jacks and with 
jacks digging themselves into the ground 
instead of raising the cars. Some of 
this trouble can be avoided by providing 
jacks with broad, heavy, wood bases. 
Such a base should be of hardwood so 
it will not crack under the strain, and 
the dimcnsions should not be so large 
as to prevent the jack being put in posi- 
tion when it becomes necessary to tip 
it to one side as so often is the case 
in modern cars where there are many 
obstructions such as tire carriers, truss 
rods, etc. 

The whole subject of jacks is a far 
more important one than the average in- 
dividual thinks. The ordinary type of 
pump or screw jack is entirely inade- 


Rim Wrenches to Use 
Portable Tool Box 
Rim Machine Essential 


quate for service work. These are un- 
handy to use, cannot be easily and 
quickly placed in position and are sel- 
dom rugged enough to stand up very 
long under constant use. There are only 
a few jacks of this character that are use- 
ful and these are of the expensive type. 

The most suitable type of jack is a 
pump type with a long handle, or a 
chain jack. It is very easy to locate 
properly one of these long handle jacks 
and the leverage provided makes it a 
simple matter for even a feather-weight 
to jack up the heaviest cars. 

Chain jacks are always adequate for 
the work and are excellent for use on 
a concrete or wood floor. There is an 
objection to them, however, when used 
on a dirt or cinder floor in that the chain 
fills the inside of the jack with dirt or 
cinders which interfere with its proper 
operation. 

There are a number of patent lever- 
type and wheeled jacks on the market, 
but most of them are suitable for use 
only under a limited number of cars. 
For example, it is generally impossible 
to use a jack of this kind on a car that 
is equipped with a bumper, either front 
or rear, as this device inferferes with 
raising the handle to a sufficient height 
to get it in position. However, these va- 
rious points are some that most tire 
service men have learned by experience. 

It is well to make sure that a sufficient 
number of jacks is provided to take care 
of the normal volume of work. It is 
annoying to a customer to be compelled 
to wait because the only jack is under 
someone else’s car. Half a dozen good 
jacks are none too many for a service 
station that is at all busy. 


TYPE OF RIM WRENCHES TO USE 


It goes without saying that the equip- 
ment will include a number of socket 
rim wrenches to fit the various sizes of 
rim bolts. Adjustable rim wrenches are 
good if used with discretion. They are 
likely to break with constant use and 
unless the person using them is careful 
they are likely to spoil the corners on 
the nuts. 

By far the best plan is to supply a 
number of non-adjustable brace-type rim 
wrenches. Four or five will take care 
of all normal requirements and if this 
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assortment is backed up by one adjust- 
able wrench, it will be possible to take 
care of everything that comes into the 
service station. 


PORTABLE TOOL BOX 


All the various small tools that are so 
necessary should be kept in a box pro- 
vided with a handle, so that the work- 
man can take the whole box to a job 
and be sure of having everything neces- 
sary to finish the work. No end of time 
is wasted by repairmen leaving a job 
perhaps five or six times in search of 
hammers, chisels or pliers, etc. It is a 
good plan to insist that no workman be 
allowed to go to a customer’s car with- 
out his box of tools. He is sure to need 
something in the box and may need 
everything before he gets through. 


Such a box would include various 
sizes of rim wrenches, a couple of sizes 
of adjustable monkey wrenches, several 
pairs of pliers, light and heavy hammers, 
chisels, clincher tire irons, etc. Provision 
should also be made in the box for a 
number of hardwood blocks to be used 
in chocking the wheels. 


One section of the box should be di- 
vided into a number of small compart- 
ments with one compartment for each 
of the various valve parts such as in- 
sides, caps, washers, dust caps, dust cap 
nuts and so forth. The always necessary 
tire pressure gage should be fastened to 
the box in such a way that it can never 
be stolen or lost. A piece of light chain 
is good for this purpose. The chain 
should be long enough to allow the gage 
to be used quite easily. 


RIM MACHINE ESSENTIAL 


Another tool that should be in the box 
is one for removing valve insides and 
retreading the threaded portion of the 
valves. This tool will be used on nearly 
every job and is almost as indispensable 
as the tire gage. 

Under no condition should workmen 
be allowed to borrow tools from cus-, 
tomer’s cars. Borrowing equipment not 
only creates a bad impression but such 
equipment may be damaged by the work- 
man and even though it is properly re- 
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DWISIONS ~ FOR JACKS 
RIM RENCHES PLIERS TIRE 
TOOLS 





All the various small tools should be 
kept in a box provided with a handle 





A rim machine is a real necessity in 

a fully equipped service station. If 

the arm “‘A” is removed by first tak- 

ing out the bolt “B’ wire and disk 

wheels can be handled as easily as 

any of the various types of demount- 
able rims 


paired or replaced, the situation is likely 
to leave a bad taste in the customer’s 
mouth. 

So much for the work of removing 
rims from wheels and replacing them. 
For removing tires from rims nothing 
can compare to the Weaver rim machine. 
The first cost of the machine may appear 
a little high to the inexperienced person, 
but the machine will pay for itself a 
hundred times over in a year. 
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This shows floor plan of tire service station, office and 
repairshop illustrated at right, with accommodations for 


ten cars 
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Such a machine will open any kind 
of a standard rim in a fraction of the 
time it can be opened by hand and, as 
well, will handle any and all of the 
various “trick” rims that every once in 
a while bob up to put the service man 
on his mettle. 


Complete instructions regarding the 
use of the machine come with it and 
they are simple instructions to follow. 
However, nothing is said about handling 
wire or disk wheels in it, though experi- 
ence indicates that it can be used to good 
advantage for this work. 


The central arm “A” ordinarily pre- 
vents placing wire wheels in the ma- 
chine. However, this arm can be re- 
moved by taking out the bolt “B’ and 
dropping the lever handle to the limit. 
This releases the arm which can be 
pulled out at the top. 


It is an easy matter then to place wire 
wheels in the machine and if the tire 
should be stuck on, the arm “A” can be 
put back into the machine and used in 
the manner prescribed in the instruc- 
ticns. It is removed again, of course, 
before the wire wheel is taken out of 
the machine. All of the foregoing ap- 
plies. to several of the various makes of 
steel disk wheels as well. 


It has been found best in some cases 
to vary the procedure from the printed 
instructions when removing large tires 
from Firestone, Goodyear or other types 
of solid or non-collapsible rims. The 
procedure here is first to remove the 
side rings and after the valve has been 
pushed back into the casing, the whole 
casing is twisted at the same time rais- 
ing it. 

If, as so often is the case, the tire has 
become rusted to the rim, it can gener- 
ally be loosened by squirting a liberal 
quantity of gasoline in the crevice be-. 
tween the tire and the rim. The gaso- 
line acts as a rubber solvent and also as 
a lubricant. It soon evaporates and 
does no harm, 


Handling Wire Wheels, Choosing a Com- 
pressor, Proper Pressure to Carry and 
Storage Tank Capacity Will Be Mr. 
MeMinn’s Subject for Next Week. 





This shows the interior of a tire service station with 


accommodations for 10 cars at a time. 
be done on any or all of them without interference 


Work can 


with the others 
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Give the Mechanic a Chance 


HE lawyer has his Blackstone and the physician 

his authorities on the structure of the human 

mechanism; the engineer and electrician have their 
reference books and blue prints; the chemist has his 
printed formulae and tables of valencies while the 
mathematician has the solution for nearly every prob- 
lem, with which he may be presented, in printed form, 
indexed, cross indexed and tabulated for quick ref- 
erence. 

In the best interest of their clients, patients or pat- 
rons each of the above mentioned quasi-public serv- 
ants—for such they are—is expected to consult and 
study the printed page and glean therefrom the exact 
knowledge which will enable him to serve best. 


A peculiar condition, the direct antithesis of the 
foregoing, obtains in the maintenance division of the 
automotive industry and, for some unaccountable rea- 
son, the mechanic or electrician is expected to have 
crammed away in his memory the minute details of 
the engine, cliitch, transmission, driveshaft, rear and 
front axle, steering gear, carbureter and electrical and 
ignition system of every car extant. 

Ridiculous as it appears upon analysis, this kink is 
so thoroughly rooted in the minds of motorists and 
employers of mechanics that the former are inclined 
to view askance the workman who has the moral cour- 
age to confess that he is a trifle hazy upon some ob- 
scure print of construction and to refer to a blue print 
or car instruction book to refresh his memory or even 
inform himself regarding something of which he is 
actually ignorant; while of the latter, there are too 
many who consider the man who takes advantage of 
well worked out and clearly written instructive mat- 
ter, incompetent and fit only for dismissal. 

Although flattering to the mechanic, crediting him 
with an omniscience which he cannot possibly possess, 
it is also unfair in the extreme and makes for ineffi- 
ciency which has it direct reflecton in unsatisfactory 
maintenance service. And who pays? First of all 
the car owner who is presented with a bill for time, 
much of which has been wasted by the mechanic who, 
afraid to admit that he does not know all there is to 
be known about a particular mechanism and who, 
motivated by the fear of losing his job or by sheer 
mulishness, spends hours in dismantling and assem- 
bling when a few moments employed in studying a 
sectional drawing or a diagram would have disclosed 
how to accomplish the undertaking in one half, one 
quarter or even one tenth the time. 

The second loss falls upon the repair shop owner 
who, though he may collect for the job, creates a first 
class grouch in the mind of his patron and makes it 
certain that when next service is required, a competi- 
tor will be given the chance. 

Last in the chain of sufferers from this pernicious 
mental attitude comes the mechanic. He is mentioned 
last because he has less to lose immediately, but his 











loss is greater for the reason that he has practised 
deceit upon himself by pretending to possess a greater 
knowledge than is his, and by undertaking the job 


without consulting easily procurable instruction 
books, conveying the impression of a competency 
which, as said before, it is unfair to expect of him. 

And who is to blame? 

All three of the parties in varying degree; the 
owner, because he fails to realize that the mechanic 
who is honest enough to admit that he “doesn’t know 
it all” and spends fifteen minutes studying instructions 
with the certainty that several hours will be saved, 
is serving his best interests; the shop owner who is 
so short sighted that he cannot appreciate the work- 
man who has ambition enough to use his brains in- 
stead of “bulling” his way through the job; and last 
of all the mechanic, who is the least culpable, for the 
reason, that, driven by the motives of fear and sclf- 
preservation, he accepts the implied suggestion that 
he knows and follows the line of least resistance. 

And what is to be done about it? 

ixxpect and encourage the mechanic to consult his 
authorities before starting the job, just as the physician, 
lawyer, engineer or other professional is expected to do. 
For instance, when a repair involving the electrical 
systm is undrtakn, h mchanic should not be compelled 
to trace out the various complicated circuits with a 
buzzer and dry cells. True enough, he can do it. Almost 
anybody can. But why, in the name of common sense, 
insist that it can be done this way when five minutes’ 
consultation of a reliable wiring diagram will show both 
ends of a wire, whether others are tapped into it at 
hidden points, and whether and at which end it should 
be grounded. 

It is truly amazing the amount of time that is crim- 
inally wasted in disconnecting, removing and replac- 
ing wires—many times wrong—to locate a_ simple 
short circuit or ground which could have been reme- 
died in an hour’s time if the wiring diagrams, compiled 
at a cost of hundreds of thousands of dollars, were 
given just a few moments of study. 


Se & # 
Service or Maintenance? 


HOULD the word service be changed to main- 
S tenance ? 

Would it be better and more in keeping with the 
nature of the work performed in a service station to 
change the name of the latter to maintenance depart- 
ment or maintenance division? 

Service generally makes one think of the perform- 
ance of labor for the benefit of another, or at an- 
other’s command. Maintenance means among other 
things to keep anything, like an automobile or rail- 
way, in a state of efficiency. Perhaps the word serv- 
ice has outlived its usefulness with the establishment 
of better business methods on the part of those whose 
job it is to see that our cars, trucks and tractors are 
kept in an efficient state. 
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ACKINAC ISLAND, July 8— 

A sales promotion plan in- 

tended to develop more intel- 
ligent and vigorous merchandising 
activities among jobbers, jobber 
salesmen and dealers and garagemen 
will be inaugurated by the Automo- 
tive Equipment Assn. as a result of 
its summer convention here this 
week, 


Forty thousand dollars was voted 
for the movement and a permanent 
committee was appointed to carry it 
on, with authority to employ a sales 
promotion director and necessary 
assistants. 


The association also voted to make 
Saturday, Aug. 6, Sales Promotion 
Day and Monday to Saturday, Aug. 
8-13, Sales Promotion Week, when 
jobbers and their salesmen will try 
to interest retailers in special drives 
to move stocks of automotive equip- 
ment, 

Sales Promotion Week is expected 
to give the new movement a start 
preliminary to selection by the com- 
mittee of a director and drafting of 
detailed plans for a campaign which 
the association has pledged itself to 
supply for a year and which is pro- 
posed as a permanent work of the 
A. E. A. 

The association hopes, by developing 
merchandising ability among jobbers and 
dealers, to broaden the outlet for the 
products of the automotive equipment in- 
dustry, stabilizing manufacturing condi- 
tions and enlarging the profit-making op- 
portunities of jobbers and dealers. 

The association also— 

1—Urged dealers to increase 
sales and profits in automotive 
equipment lines by paying em- 
ployees commissions in addition to 
salaries or wages. 

2—Adopted a code of fair trade 
practices. 

3—Authorized appointment of a 
secretary of committees, this offi- 
cial, with assistants, to be attached 

to the commissioner’s office in Chi- 

cago and to relieve standing com- 

mittees of the detail of their work. 
4—Took preliminary steps for 
making the present part-time 
freight traffic bureau of the asso- 
ciation a permanent, full-time bu- 
reau. Final action is likely at an- 
nual meeting in November. 
5—Favorably received a sugges- 
tion for creation of new class of 
membership for manufacturers’ 
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Nation-wide 








Association Expands 
in Equipment Field 


HE Automotive Equipment Assn., 

at its summer meeting at Mack- 
inac Island, determined to get behind 
a nation-wide campaign to promote 
sales of automotive equipment. Forty 
thousand dollars was raised to finance 
the movement which will be inau- 
gurated Aug. 6. This day is to be 
known as Sales Promotion Day, 
while Aug. 8 to 13 will be known as 
Sales Promotion W eek. 

Association goes on record as favor- 
ing many improvements in organiza- 
tion work and adding to its activities, 
such as demanding lower hotel rates, 
the establishment of new bureaus 
and the appointment of new secre- 
taries. 

The annual convention will be held 
in Chicago Nov. 12, and the Spring 
meeting at Colorado Springs, prob- 
ably in June. 





fundamental 


trade. 


agents. Action is likely in Novem- 
ber. 

6—Pledged members to exert in- 
fluence through letters, telegrams 
and direct appeals by travelers to 
bring about a reduction in hotel 
rates. 


The jobbers adopted a resolution 
approving reasonable charges by 
manufacturers on direct shipments 
to dealers, where circumstances 
warrant. Special reference was 
made to the justice of charges on 
less than unit package shipments. 
The manufacturers, in turn, adopt- 
ed a resolution promising to work 
toward a reduction of the sizes of 
unit packages. 

It was voted to hold the next 
spring’s convention at Colorado 
Springs. 


The sales promotion plan, details of 
which are yet to be worked out, con- 
templates a visualization for jobbers, 
their salesmen and retailers, of correct 
and aggressive display, selling and other 
elements of automotive 
equipment, or accessory merchandising. 
The work probably will be developed sec- 
tion by section throughout the country, 
with the sales promotion director and his 
assistants personally presenting the idea 
to groups of jobbers and their salesmen 
and the latter carrying it on to their 
Undoubtedly there will also be lit- 
erature supporting the personal work of 
the sales promotion staff. 
On the committee were named Robert 
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A. Raises $40,000 for Sales Campaign 


Association Names Aug. 6 Sales Promotion Day 
and Aug. 8-13 Sales Promotion Week; Movement 


A. Stranahan, president of the association 
and president of the Champion Spark 
Plug Co., Toledo; Howard M. Dine, of 
Dine-De Wees Co., Canton, O., jobber; N. 
H. Oliver, of Metal Specialties Co., Chi- 
cago; W. D. Lowe, of Lowe Motor Sup- 
ply Co., Chicago jobber; L. R. Safford, of 
McQuay-Norris Mfg. Co., St. Louis. 

The proposal for the sales promotion 
movement, made by President Strana- 
han at the opening meeting Wednesday, 
created unanimous enthusiasm among 
both manufacturers and jobbers. The 
jobbers agreed to get actively behind the 
work of carrying out the development 
through their salesmen and retailers. 

Funds for the sales promotion work 
were provided by a draft of $15,000 on the 
treasury and an assessment of $50 on 
each member, the latter yielding $25,000. 
Without a formal vote the members 
promised an additional $50 each if the 
aggregate of $40,000 is not sufficient to 
inaugurate the movement and carry it 
on for a year. 

The convention will hold its annual 
meeting and business exhibit the week of 
Nov. 12 in Chicago. An innovation will 
be a requirement, enforced by the coupon 
process which compensates delegates for 
attending meetings, that both manufac- 
turer and jobber delegates spend (the 
same) two hours a day on the floor of 
the exhibit. This is expected to result 
in more satisfactory contact between ex- 
hibitors and jobber prospects than has 
prevailed at previous shows. 

With Colorado Springs approved as 
next spring’s meeting place it is prob- 
able that the convention will go to the 
Broadmoor Hotel and the date is likely 
to be in June. 

The convention showed its human side 
by raising, in about half an hour, a little 
more than $10,000 to assist the Motor & 
Accessory Supply Co., of Pueblo, Colo., 
to get on its feet following a total loss 
of its stock in the great flood of a few 
weeks ago. 

The supply company, headed by A. V. 
Faegerstrom, had approximately $25,000 
worth of stock on hand when the waters 
of the Arkansas River swept its build- 
ing. The A. E. A. headquarters sent out 
an appeal in his behalf shortly afterward 
and about $7,000 in cash and merchan- 
dise was donated to assist him, in addi- 
tion to several cancellations of indebt- 
edness on destroyed goods and extensions 
of credits on new goods made by several 
manufacturers. 

Led by Vice-President Dine, manufac- 
turer and jobber members pledged more 
than $9,000 in cash and merchandise at 
the Mackinac meeting and then dropped 
$746 in bills in a basket, sending the 
total well beyond $10,000. 





Akron Tire Production Is 
75 Per Cent of Peak Output 


Big Companies Have Orders Booked 
to Keep Plants Busy for Three 
Months 


KRON, O., July 11—A survey of the 

rubber industry in Akron shows that 
practically all companies have climbed 
back to a position averaging 75 per cent 
of peak production attained in April, 
1920. Over 75,000 tires are being manu- 
factured daily and all companies report 
orders on their books, both from deal- 
ers and automobile manufacturers, to 
keep their factories running at present 
pace through July and August and pos- 
sibly September. 


Dealers’ sales of tires are heavier than 
they were a year ago, tire manufacturers 
assert, while automobile manufacturers 
have sent in heavy original equipment 
tire specifications for July and August, 
and also have given notice that they an- 
ticipate equally as heavy orders in Sep- 
tember. 


Goodyear, the largest and the hardest 
hit of the Akron tire companies during 
the industrial depression, has been one 
of the first to stage a spectacular “come- 
back.” Having liquidated its losses 
through refinancing involving $88,000,- 
000, and through re-organization of the 
entire company, Goodyear has experi- 
enced a steady climb back to a position 
closely approaching normal, and with the 
addition of 3,000 men during the past 
two weeks, now is operating on a basis 
of 86 per cent of peak production. 


Sales Steadily Increasing 


Goodyear’s peak was 31,181 tires daily, 
obtained in April, 1920. Today the Good- 
year factories in Akron and Los Angeles 
are making a total of 26,700 casings daily 
and 30,500 tubes daily, and are running 
on a basis of three eight-hour shifts 
daily, and six full days of operation a 
week, with approximately 11,000 men em- 
ployed. The company reports dealers’ 
sales steadily climbing, and far in excess 
of dealers’ sales for the corresponding 
weeks of last year, and also reports that 
automobile manufacturers have placed 
heavy July and August orders for orig- 
inal equipment. 

That the Goodyear factories will con- 
tinue to operate on the present basis, and 
may possibly increase production within 
the next two months, is freely predicted 
by officials of the company. 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. is 
operating on a basis of more than 70 
per cent of peak production which was 
28,000 tires a day, attained in April, 1920. 
Firestone has lengthened its two daily 
shifts to nine hours each and is oper- 
ating on a production basis of 20,000 cas- 
ings and 23,000 tubes daily. 

The B. F. Goodrich Co. has not mate- 
rially increased production within the 
past few weeks, continuing on a basis of 
about 15,000 casings and 16,000 tubes 
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daily. Smaller Akron companies are op- 
erating close to normal. 


Every Akron tire company reports a 
much higher degree of efficiency among 
factory operatives, than a year ago when 
abnormal wages were paid tire builders 
and when Akron was in the throes of 
prosperity and wanton extravagance. 
Whereas the factories previously aver- 
aged about a tire a man per day, they 
are now showing more than a tire and a 
half per man in many departments, while 
the general average of increased effi- 
ciency, as. reflected in production rec- 
ords, will exceed 40 per cent. Workman- 
ship is better, factory managers report, 
and in re-employing men a higher grade 
of workmanship has been gained in gen- 
eral. 

Labor tunover today is almost nil in 
Akron. A year ago when jobs were plen- 
tiful, when several Akron factories en- 
forced a daily minimum factory wage, 
and when every rubber company was 
calling for men, the labor turnover in 
some instances reached a mark in ex- 
cess of 30 per cent. But today, manu- 
facturers state, conditions are in sharp 
contrast, and labor turnover has been 
reduced until it has become negligible, 
through each factory operative’s desire 
to hold onto his job as long as possible. 
The weeding process also employed in 
practically all factories, has conduced 
greater individual and collective effi- 
ciency. Rubber companies which have 
put on men in blocks of several hundred 
or a thousand, have picked them care- 
fully from the many applicants, and at 
the same time have used many of them 
to replace indifferent and careless work- 
men in tire building departments. 

With wages reduced as compared to 
last year, it is estimated that the rubber 
companies today are gaining greater pro- 
duction per man at a gross of over 50 
per cent less labor cost. 


Tractor Tests Unfavorable 


To Horse in Indianapolis 


Indianapolis, July 11—The small trac- 
tor is assuming a new role in this city. 
The use of tractors is believed to be one 
method of getting the city out of a seri- 
ous predicament. At the present time 
the board of sanitary engineers uses 
mules and horses in the ash and gar- 
bage collection departments. In casting 
about for a place to house all the ani- 
mals the board found a suitable location 
in West Indianapolis, a part of the cor- 
porate city. 

Citizens of that section have protested 
to the point of beginning legal proceed- 
ings to dis-annex the entire section from 
the city, thus forestalling any municipal 
barns in the section. As a result, the 
board is conducting a series of experi- 
ments with small tractors, which if suc- 
cessful probably will mean the elimina- 
tion of every horse and mule from the 
department. Officials of the sanitary 
commission say the experiments so far 
have been satisfactory and it is likely 
that within 90 days the entire depart- 
ment will be motorized. 
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Racers Favor Reduction 
In Piston Displacement 


Drivers Think Ruling of Indianapolis 
Speedway Officials Will Benefit 
Automotive Industry 


NDIANAPOLIS, July 11—Race drivers 
in Indianapolis are unanimously in 
favor of the new ruling of officials of the 
Indianapolis motor speedway to the ef- 
fect that in 1923 cars entering for the 
500-mile race will have to keep the pis- 
ton displacement at 122 cu. in. as a max- 
imum. The displacement in European 
cars would mean two litres. Howdy Wil- 
cox stated today that it was his belief 
the action on the part of the Indianapolis 
race course officials would aid materially 
in developing the motor industry in this 
country. Louis Chevrolet, who designed 
two successive winners on the local 
course, also is in favor of the smaller 
displacement. Officials of the Duesen- 
berg, while interested in the announce- 
ment, said that because they expected to 
retire from racing, they were not suffi- 
ciently interested to make any special 
experiments from a racing standpoint. 
With the announcement of the reduc- 
tion in displacement, Jean Chassagne, 
who was in the Ballot plant in France 
for some time and is said to be familiar 
with the creations contemplated and ex- 
periments tried, declares that before two 
years have passed the smaller engines 
will be making the speed the larger en- 
gines do. He said two two-litre cars now 
were being perfected in the Ballot fac- 
tory and road trials prior to the Grand 
Prix in Le Mans showed them to make 
95 miles. He believes that in another 
year the company will have perfected 
an engine that will compare in speed 
with those of larger displacements. 
Howdy Wilcox is enthusiastic over the 
change. He said today that while the 
races might be uncertain the first year, 
yet some startling surprises would be 
recorded with the smaller engine. He, 
like the others, believed the second year 
would see the small engine on a par with 
the larger one. He is expecting a reduc- 
tion of weights also. At the present time 
the minimum is about 1650 pounds and 
he expects this to be reduced to about 
1400 pounds. He says the small engine 
will produce as much speed eventually 
and the lighter car will enable the driv- 
ers to make some wonderful showings. 
This is the fifth time that the Indian- 
apolis track has reduced the engine sizes. 


13,759 BUICKS SOLD IN JUNE 


Flint, July 10—Figures that reflect the 
strength and potentiality of the United 
States and one of its. greatest industries 
were offered recently by the Buick Motor 
Co. They show that during the month 
of June just past, 13,759 Buick automo- 
biles were delivered into the hands of 
owners. All these cars were six-cylin- 
der models, ranging in price from $1495 
to $2635. 
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Five Famine Years Make 


Dealers in North Dakota 


Have Learned How to Live and 
Carry On Business Under Hard- 
est Training—Necessity 





(Concluded from page 9) 
be two essentials in his life. He must 
not be sold too large a truck. From 
1-ton to 1% or 2 ton at the most would 
seem enough. 

He may want more, but tear a page 
from the experience of the eastern far- 
mer who has found that a 1% ton job is 
a better investment than a 3-ton job. The 
small pneumatic tire not over five inches 
has advantages on the courftry roads 
over seven and eight inch sizes, where 
the sides are worn out too quickly in 
the hard ruts. 

Sales of isolated house lighting plants 
have been slow in the past year and have 
almost completely ceased this month, 
and Mr. Ashleman, Delco light distrib- 
utor for North Dakota, has recently dis- 
posed of his electrical equipment busi- 
ness such as chandeliers, coffee perco- 
lators, bulbs, flat irons, etc., that go with 
the Delco unit, due to merchandising 
problems; in fact, the Delco policy has 
been recently altered in this regard. For 
a time the sale of this equipment to the 
farmer was looked upon as a big part 
of the business. Difficulties developed, 
the regular electrical supply dealer of 
the town, who a few years ago did not 
have any realization of this new indus- 
try, has seen the possibilities in this 
business and has resented the sale of 
equipment by the Delco or other dealer. 

Then, too, the distributor has had the 
problem of financing his dealers to a 
large extent in this equipment field. The 
dealer can now concentrate on the sale 
of the lighting plant and a few major 
equipments such as pumps, washing ma- 
chines, etc. 


General Conditions in Summary 


Service on these isolated lighting units 
has been a problem, and Willys Light, 
who formerly gave service for one year, 
has reduced the service period to 90 
days, after which time the farmer pays 
at an hourly rate. Some Willys Light 
dealers are discontinuing the sale of 
miscellaneous equipment and concentrat- 
ing on the lighting unit. Not all dealers 
are giving service. 

In several areas Delco dealers do not 
give service and operate on a lower sales 
discount basis, service in such areas cen- 
tering in one large dealer organization 
fitted to serve the entire territory. The 
sale of lighting outfits through hardware 
stores is waning. Many garagemen and 
car dealers make good salesmen and the 
garagemen are especially well fitted to 
give service. 

General conditions in four of the lead- 
ing towns of North Dakota may be 
summarized as follows: 

Fargo, in rich Red River Valley 
area. Car sales 20 to 50 per cent of 
last year; Fords not included. 
Price reductions greatly aided 
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sales which are nearly all in the 
city, with few in the country. 
Western part of Fargo territory 
has had crop failures for two or 
three years. Over one dozen Fargo 
dealers, several curbstone ones, 
have gone out of business in the 
last year. Fifty to eighty per cent 
of sales in Fargo are on time pay- 
ment. 

J. D. Grant, accessory jobber, re- 
ports accessories selling well in 
eastern half of state and western 
Minnesota. He’ has five traveling 
men instead of seven. Payments 
are 90 days, formerly 30 days. The 
eastern part of state is sound but 
hard up. Over 80 per cent of farm- 
ers have motor cars. 

Grand Forks. City business is 
good; no business in country. 
Farmers are doing their own re- 
pairing. Studebaker sales are 85 
per cent of last year; Ford sales 
slightly under last year, but parts 
sales 100 per cent. Several new 
repairshops have started. No truck 
sales are made, and many large 
tractors not used this year. Price 
reductions greatly stimulated sales. 
Dodge and Buick have few sub- 
stations out of business. No dis- 


tributors are out of business. 
Devils Lake. Ford sales practic- 
ally equal last year’s; no truck 


sales; tractors slow. Farmers are 
doing most of their own repairing. 
Studebaker sales in the city are 
good. Local banks are sound 
financially. General business in 
Devils Lake is 50 per cent. Farm- 
ers are just starting to buy trucks. 
Several dealers sell tractors along 
with cars, tires, etc. Farmers in 
the country are wealthy and own 
their land. Nearly 100 per cent of 
farmers have motor cars. 

Minot. Crop conditions in radius 
of 10 miles are poor. Crops 
burned last week. Thirty-eight 
banks failed in this territory. Not 
a good crop has been raised for 
five years. There are few tractor 
or farm implement sales—no truck 
sales—though more car sales after 
price reductions than for eight 
months previously. Repair business 
good until July lst when slack set 
in. Few sub-dealers are out of 
business. Firms that sold 20 
trucks last year have sold but one 
this year. Ford sales in cities and 
towns ahead of last year. No cars 
laid up. Repair business are 
largely on cash basis. 


FOX CAR OUT THIS FALL 


Philadelphia, July 8—The factory of 
the Fox Motor Car Co., of this city com- 
prising 100,000 feet of floor space has 
been completed and its product, the Fox 
air-cooled car, is expected to make its 
appearance this fall. 

The plant is owned by car owners of 
which there are more than 3,000 on the 
stock books of the company. The five- 
passenger touring car will be sold for 
$3,500. Other body types will comprise 
a roadster, coupe and sedan. 
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State Automotive Trade 
Ass’n. Shapes Many Laws ~ 


As Result of Bureau Maintained at 
Springfield Measures Get Care- 
ful Consideration 


PRINGFIELD, IIl., July 9—The value 

of the [Illinois State Automotive 
Trade Ass’n. was never better illustrated 
than during the recent session of the 
legislature. An active bureau was main- 
tained and effective work was performed 
in behalf of the dealers in guarding 
against deleterious legislation and en- 
couraging that which was favorable to 
the men engaged in the automotive 
industry. 


Perhaps the greatest triumph was that 
in relation to licenses for dealers. The 
proposed bill was so amended as to save 
Illinois dealers more than $100,000, af- 
fecting primarily the smaller concerns. 
But for this watchfulness at Springfield, 
the bill, as first proposed, would have 
been adopted. 

Thé throttling of the additional tax 
upon gasoline was also a noteworthy 
victory. This measure appeared certain 
of passage. The state association wired 
all of the local associations to get busy 
and see all representatives and senators 
and also send protesting messages. This 
was done and the pressure became so 
strong that the bill was killed. For this 
action, every person in the state using 
gasoline has cause to be grateful to the 
dealers’ association, operating in con- 
junction with the state automobile asso- 
ciation. Many other measures which 
were objectionable and extremely dam- 
aging to the automotive industry were 
successfully opposed and killed in the 
committee room. Others which were de- 
sired were rescued from death and 
worked through both houses and brought 
to the attention of the governor. 


Three A Sanctions Races at 
Cotati Speedway Opening 


San Francisco, July 8 — Sunday, 
Aug. 14, has been selected as the date 
of the opening of the big speedway now 
under construction at Cotati. Officials 
of the Sonoma county racing saucer have 
received the official “three-A” sancticn 
for the August date, and the northern 
California auto-speed fan will then have 
his first opportunity to see the world’s 
fastest drivers in activn in this part of 
the country. Work on the saucer is be- 
ing rushed to completion, and there is 
every indication that it will be ready for 
the preliminary speed trials on July 10. 

Reports indicate that Jack Prince will 
live up to his advance notices, and give 
northern California one of the fastest, 
if not the fastest automobile track in the 
country. A stock car event will be one 
of the features of the Aug. 14 program, 
and several of the entrants in the Ne- 
vada 1,000-mile road race at Reno, July 
1, will be in the Cotati speed event. 
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Automobile Business Is 
Better Than Many Think 


Early Season Foolish Optimism 
Gave Way to Needless Pessimism; 
Sales Are Good 


By JAMES C. DALTON 
EW YORK, July 11—There are two 
outstanding facts about the status 
of automotive industry as the middle of 
July approaches: 

Business is considerably better than 
many persons within the industry think 
it is. 

Business is very much better than peo- 
ple in general outside the industry think 
it is. 

Governor Harding recently told the 
members of the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce that the worst 
thing about a pessimist was that he usu- 
ally was pessimistic at the wrong time. 
That applies to a lot of men in the 
trade at this juncture. 

The impression seems to be almost 
universal among those who have not fol- 
lowed the situation carefully that the 
automobile trade is suffering from a bad 
case of the doldrums. The Guaranty 
Trust Co., for example, the second big- 
gest bank in the United States, in its sur- 
vey of general conditions for June, has 
this to say: 


Demand for Automobiles Declines 


“A decline in the demand for automo- 
biles, accompanied by numerous reces- 
sions in prices is reported. The slacken- 
ing of demand is affecting both truck and 
passenger car output. About one-third of 
the compa.ies actively engaged in the 
production of passenger automobiles in 
the United States have revised prices 
downward since April. The recessions in 
prices have been proportionately larger 
for the lower-priced cars than for those 
selling at higher prices. 


“A reduction in the demand for auto- 
mobile tires, corresponding in a measure 
to the lessened demand for automobiles, 
has affected the activity of a number of 
rubber companies. In accordance with 
curtailment of production schedules, 
workmen have been laid off. 


“Earlier in the year there was a con- 
siderable increase of business in the 
automobile and tire industries, an in- 
crease which resulted in exaggerated ex- 
pectations concerning the immediate fu- 
ture of these industries.” 

This summary could not have been 
much further from the actual facts in 
relation to June. There was a falling 
off in sales at retail the latter half of 
May but it was not reflected in the fac- 
tories. Sales in June were larger than 
for any month of the year thus far and 
it was one of the largest Junes in his- 
tory. There has been no reduction in 
demand for tires and all the large fac- 
tories increased their production sched- 
ules last month. 

“Earlier in the year” there may have 
been some “exaggerated expectations” 
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ecncerning the future, but they were not 
shared by well informed men in the in- 
dustry. On the contrary, actual condi- 
tions have warranted greater optimism 
than was felt in most quarters. 

It undoubtedly is true that there would 
have been a sharp slump in sales if 
prices had not been reduced. They were 
lowered, however, and a flood of orders 
followed. This demonstrated beyond 
quibble that there is not a dearth of 
automobile buying power. 

While it is certain there would have 
been a slump in sales if prices had not 
been reduced, it is equally certain that 
there will be a slump unless prices are 
stabilized in the very near future. No 
person to whom money is an object is 
going to buy an automobile unless he has 
some assurance that he can’t get it $150 
or $200 cheaper a month from now. 

Two well known companies in the 
same class have reduced their prices 
twice in a month. The first company to 
reduce felt an immediate stimulus in its 
business. The sales of the second 
stopped. Then the second company re- 
duced but still sales didn’t start and it 
made a second cut. Then the sales of 
the first company slowed up and it made 
a second cut. 


Continual Price-Cuts Disastrous 


There were many reasons why auto- 
mobile prices should have been reduced, 
but there is every reason in the world 
why they should not be lowered every 
two weeks. Such a price war would be 
ruinous. It would do more than anything 
else possibly could to check sales. When 
aman buys even a pair of shoes anl then 
finds that he could have bought them $1 
or $2 cheaper a week later he instinct- 
ively feels that some one has made a 
fool of him and this engenders a certain 
amount of animosity towards the maker 
or dealer. If he loses $100 or $200 in 
another kind of purchase his disgust is 
multiplied accordingly. 

Dog days usually are dull in a busi- 
ness way but this year they will afford 
the tired business man and manufac- 
turer an excellent opportunity to scan 
the industrial horizon and figure out in- 
telligently what’s going to happen two 
or three months from now. 

The signs are on the horizon now and 
it doesn’t require superhuman intelli- 
gence to read them. The favorable omens 
greatly outnumber the portents of evil. 
The fundamentals upon which business 
and trade rest are stronger than they 
have been in 18 menths. They point 
to a gradual but none the less certain 
business revival in September or October 
at latest. 

There was foolish optimism a year ago 
and there is needless pessimism now. 


WHITE GETS BIG ORDER 


Portlend, Ore., July 12—What is one 
of the largest sales of motor trucks on 
the Pacific coast has just been made by 
the White Co. in providing 46 White 
trucks to the American Railway Express 
for immediate delivery in Los Angeles, 
Portland, Seattle and San Francisco ter- 
ritories. 
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Cotton Fabric Contracts 
Are Snarl in Rubber World 


Big Companies Slowly Liquidating; 
Cancellations Have Been Avoided; 
Small Builders Not Affected 








KRON, July 11—Considerable prog- 
ress is being made by the larger 
tire companies in liquidating contracts 
for fabric which have been hanging fire 
for several months. Goodyear, which had 
contracts for 60,000,000 yards of fabric, 
has taken delivery of approximately 10 
per cent. Firestone is rapidly reducing 
its commitments and recently was com- 
pelled to refuse orders for certain grades 
of tires because they could not obtain 
sufficient fabric in time. Goodrich is tak- 
ing delivery more slowly than the other 
large companies and does not expect to 
liquidate present contracts before 1922. 
Various expedients have been adopted 
by tire companies to ease the burden of 
high priced fabric contracts inasmuch 
as there have been no cancellations. In 
some cases deliveries have been taken 
for 25 to 50 per cent of the contract at 
the original quotation and the remainder 
at the market price. Other companies 
are taking goods at the market price to 
be paid for on the usual terms and are 
giving long term notes on the difference 
due on high priced contracts. -Some com- 
panies are understood to be buying cheap 
fabric in the open. market to average 
costs. 

Smaller tire companies which did not 
have large commitments either for 
crude rubber or fabric because they 
lacked the financial resources of the 
larger factories are in a much better 
position in regard to supplies and are 
taking advantage of the low prices on 
both these materials. 





ST. LOUIS LICENSES INCREASE 


St. Louis, July 8—J. E. Johnston, sup- 
ervisor of the St. Louis license office, 
reports that 68,700 state licenses have 
been issued to date, whereas only 64,517 
were issued for 1920. With six months 
before the year will expire, Johnston 
estimates the total of automobile licenses 
will reach 85,000. 

Oliver Chapman, city’ collector of 
licenses, also reports an increase in the 
number of city certificates. The total 
for last year was 47,154 but. between 
February last and June, 22 he issued 
52,609. He has ordered 55,000 plates. 

Chauffeurs’ and motorcycle licenses 
have not exceeded the mark reached last 
year but by the time the fiscal year is 
completed, an increase is expected to 
become apparent. 


The increase in motor vehicles is 
noticeable throughout the state Figures 
for the period up to June 22 are not 
available at the local office as yet, but 
it is estimated that 50,000 more licenses 
will be issued this year than the 300,- 
000 last year. 
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Increased Sales In Ohio 


Follow Price Reductions 


Burned Out Wheat Crop Dulls 
Hoped for Revival of Farmer 


Trade 


OLUMBUS, O., July 12—There is quite 

a noticeable increase in sales with 
the passenger car dealers of Columbus 
and central Ohio since the price read- 
justments have taken place. Apparent- 
ly the public was waiting for the reduc- 
ticns in price and with the announce- 
ments late in May and early in June, 
buying which had been held up for some 
time was started anew. As a result, 
nearly all of the local agents and jobbers 
have been having a much better volume 
of business with prospects for the re- 
mainder of the summer extremely good. 

The worst feature of the trade is the 
slowness still shown in the farming 
communities. Farmers are not having 
a good season as far as the wheat crop 
is concerned, which together with low 
prices is curtailing their purchasing 
power. This is shown in the smaller 
number of orders received for automo- 
biles. 

Truck dealers are still having a slow 
business and little improvement is ex- 
pected for the time being. Mercantile 
establishments are not disposed to in- 
crease their business equipment under 
existing conditions and consequently 
they are playing a waiting game as far 
as the purchase of trucks is concerned. 
Commission men and wholesale grocers 
are probably the best prospects at this 
time and some trucks are being absorbed 
in those lines of industry. Haulage firms 
have sufficient equipment, when the 
shrinkage in business is considered, and 
they are not in the market to any ex- 
tent. With the revival of business which 
is confidently expected in the fall a bet- 
ter demand for trucks is anticipated. 

The repair business at the various 
shops and public stations in the Buck- 
eye capital is fairly good. Owners are 
coming in with their cars for minor re- 
pairs but are postponing the general 
overhauling. Parts business is quite 
good according to local agents. 





GUARANTEE MACK PRICES 90 DAYS 


New York, July 11—The International 
Motor Truck Corp., manufacturers of 
Mack trucks, has decided to give a run- 
ning guaranty of 90 days to both dealers 
and purchasers against price reductions. 
No time limit has been set upon the 
period during which this guaranty will 
be given but it can be revoked by the 
company at any time. All purchasers of 
trucks in the meantime will be guaran- 
teed against lower prices for 90 days 
after the date of delivery. 





ROAD SITUATION PLEASES 
BUCKEYES 
Columbus, July 12—An amendment to 
a bill pending in Congress, giving Ohio 
five years to match dollar for dollar the 
$4,800,000 set aside for Federal aid to 
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road improvement in the Buckeye state, 
is hailed with joy by good roads enthusi- 
asts in the state. It has been found im- 
possible for Ohio to meet the require- 
ments of the former ruling when the ap- 
propriation was originally made and con- 
sequently the amendment was prepared. 
The house has passed the amendment 
and it now awaits action in the senate. 

As three-fourths of all state road funds 
go to building inter-county roads it was 
not possible to tax the people enough 
to match the Federal appropriation dol- 
lar for dollar. Under the new ruling, if 
agreed to it will require only $1,200,000 
for Ohio to furnish to meet the 1921 ap- 
propriation. 


BIG SHOW AT BERKELEY 

Berkeley, Calif., July 8—The majority 
of the automobile dealers of Berkeley, 
will have exhibits in the Merchants’ Fair, 
to be held here in August. There will be 
150 exhibits, all housed in a huge, spe- 
cially constructed tent, covering a space 
equal to about four city blocks in area. 





ALABAMA DEALERS TO MEET 

Birmingham, Ala., July 12—Arrange- 
ments for the semi-annual meeting of 
the Alabama Auto Dealers Assn., to be 
held in Coden, Ala., on July 25-26-27, are 
being completed. 

The program provides for a three-day 
convention, during which problems of 
the members will be discussed. Two 
days of the time will be devoted to busi- 
ness while the third will be taken up 
with an all-day barbecue, picnic and out- 
ing cn Mississippi sound. 

Alabama’s good roads program will be 
one of the principal subjects of discus- 
sion during the meeting. Members of 
the association are of the opinion that 
action urging the legislature of the state 
to meet in special session and take defi- 
nite steps on the $25,000,000 road bond 
issue will be taken. 
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New York Bidders Timid at 
Reconstruction Truck Sale 


Offer $900 for 314-Ton Packard 
With 30-Day Guarantee 
Against Defective Parts 





EW YORK, July 11—Lack of interest 

was the most striking feature of 
the three-day auction sale here of re- 
conditioned American-made army trucks 
brought back from England by the Truck 
Co. of America. There was light bidding 
because of the small attendance which 
did not exceed 50 the last day. Only 90 
of the 200 trucks offered were put on 
sale. 

General business conditions in the 
truck transportation field, were blamed 
for the lack of demand. During normal 
times there would have been little. hesi- 
tancy on the part of buyers. One man 
in attendance stated that while he ccn- 
sidered the trucks good purchases, he 
could not afford to add to his fleet when 
many of his vehicles were already idle. 

Though the vehicles were in good con- 
dition and considered bargains, those 
wishing to buy were reluctant to bid 
much above $1,500 for any of the trucks. 
The sale included 514-ton Macks, 5-ton 
Pierce-Arrows, 314-ton Packards, 3-ton 
Whites, 4-ton Rikers and 114-ton Com- 
merce. 

Because of the light bidding, the 
aucticneer was forced many times to re- 
ject the bids. The last day $900 was the 
highest bid for one of the Packards. 
Some of the trucks were said to have 
been sold for around $2,500. 

In one particular instance, the auction- 
eer led the prospective buyers to believe 
that the trucks carried a mamnufactur- 
er’s guarantee. This was not so, the 
only guarantee being one against defec- 
tive parts within 30 days of purchase. 





ment of 122 cu. in. 


mark. 


49.09 miles to the gallon in a stock test. 


been made public. 








_ Engine Displacement of 122 Cu. In. to Rule 
| Indianapolis Races in 1923 


| NDIANAPOLIS, July 19—T. E. Myers, secretary and manager of the Indian- 
apolis Motor Speedway Co., has announced that the 1923 race on the famous 
| track would be for cars powered with engines having a maximum piston displace- 
Translated into European terms this is two litres. 
|  500-mile race, the tenth annual event, will be for three litre cars, or engines of 
| 183 cu. in., the same size as the 1920 and 1921 races. 
| This is the fifth time that the Indianapolis track has reduced the engine sizes 
for the cars competing in the five-century, which is the classic of all the world’s 
speed events annually. Off hand, such reductions would seem to reduce the speed 
| of the cars. Such is not the case. The automotive engineers have always been able 
| to obtain more speed by speeding up the engines and lengthening their stroke, 
which is to say, that the diameter of the cylinders is reduced. 
The 1923 race will have engines smaller than anything now built in America. 
| The smallest engined car today in production is a four-cylinder, measuring 143.1. 
The Ford engine is near the 183 maximum. Such reductions have always been 
reflected in the stock production of the American makers. 
racing” has proved to the ‘satisfaction of the engineers that fuel economy could 
be effected by reducing the engine sizes. 
mileage was 10 miles to the gallon. Two years hence it should pass the 12-mile 


The efficiency of the two-litre engine was demonstrated recently in the French 
economy Grand Prix, at Le Mans, where De Dion Bouton, of this class, showed 3°’ 


Other than the announcement of the engine limitations, no specifications have ' ° 


The 1922 


The “crucible of 





In the last race the average car’s 
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Flood of Used Cars Gives 
Pause to Southern Dealers 


Warehouses Are Filled With Trade- 
Ins For Which There Is 
Slow Sale 





IRMINGHAM, Ala., July 10—Local 

automobile dealers are stocked up 
with used cars and announce that they 
will solicit no more trades where a sec- 
ond hand car is involved, although they 
do not expect to refuse a good trade just 
because a used car is offered. 


“The barometer of the automnbile bus- 
iness in Birmingham is the number of 
used cars which are now flooding the 
market and which dealers must dispose 
of in order to make the business “ends 
meet,” said Sterling Edwards of the Ed- 
wards Motor Car Co., agents for the 
Chevrolet car. “Our company has done 
a lot of business during the past month, 
but so much of the money taken in is 
tied up in old cars, which must be dis- 
posed of, that it is slow in liquidating.” 

His sentiments were echoed by dozens 
of other dealers in the district, who de- 
clared that until the cars begin selling, 
no more trades involving used cars 
would be solicited. Every stsereroom be- 
longing to an automobile dealer in the 
city is stocked with them. 

“Some method of moving the large 
stock we are accumulating must be hit 
upon in the near future,” said Mr. Ed- 
wards. “A co-operative campaign among 
the dealers of the city may be inaugur- 
ated, although no plans have been made 
so far. Until they begin a normal outgo 
as well as the normal turn-in, business 
conditions for automobile dealers cannot 
be called first rate.” 

The class of people who are buying 
cars, according to Donald Drennen of 
the Birmingham Motor Co., are the ones 
who have not bought them since before 
the war—the people who have a fixed 
income which is increasing in buying 
power as prices decline. 

Cash settlements for expensive cars 
are not nearly so numerous in the new 
business spurt as they were before the 
depression, but the purchasers are of the 
substantial, dependable class whose 
trade is as good as cash. 

With the renewal of activity in the 
lumber business and all other building 
material lines in Birmingham, the sales 
of trucks have shown a marked increase. 

The demand for new trucks increased 
during the month of June so rapidly that 
all orders placed by local building ma- 
terial dealers could not be filled on 
schedule time. 

In fact, business in every line of the 
automotive industry is good, according 
to local representatives of agencies, re- 
pair shops and supply houses. 


..E@RDNEY CHAMPIONS TRUCKS 

.: Washington, July 9—Chairman Ford- 
yley of the House Ways and Means Com- 
iwitte says that Section 317 of the 
«permanent tariff bill fully covers the 
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questicn of the reimportation of trucks. 

Section 317 of the tariff bill is very 
clear on the suject of reimportations, 
reading in full as follows: 


“That upon the reimportation of arti- 
cles once exported, of the growth, prod- 
uct, or manufacture of the United States 
upon which no internal tax has been 
assessed or paid, or upon which such tax 
has been paid and refunded by allowance 
or drawback,there shall be levied, col- 
lected, and paid a duty equal to the tax 
imposed by the Internal revenue laws 
upon such articles, except articles manu- 
factured in bonded warehouses and ex- 
ported pursuant to law, which shall be 
subject to the same rate of duty as if 
originally imported; but proof of the 
identity of such articles shall be made 
under general regulation to be pre- 
scribed by Secretary of Treasury.” 

If this item is included in the perma- 
nent tariff when finally enacted it will 
put an end to underselling of American 
truck dealers by foreigners. It was at 
the insistance of the N. A. C. C. and the 

gitation in Class Journal publications 
that brought this favorable action from 
the Ways and Means Committee. Be- 
cause of delay incident to debate on the 
tariff bill the Graham resolution may be 
rushed through the House and Senate. 


SEVENTH TOUR STARTS 


Detroit, July 9—The seventh annual 
good roads tour of the Michigan Pikes 
Ass’n. Ine., left here today for a fifteen 
and one-half-day intense campaign for 
better highways and the popularization 
of through tour routes in the Great 
Lakes district. 

The tour is international for the 
second time, its most northern terminii 
being the Canadian Twin Port, Fort 
William and Port Arthur. It is known 
as the “Around Lake Superior” tour. 
It will traverse ‘the Lower Michigan 
Peninsula from south to north, the 
Upper Peninsula of the Wolverine state, 
from east to west; skirt the southern 
shore of Lake Superior, through north- 
ern Wisconsin; follow the north shore 
of Superior from Duluth, through Min- 
nesota and Ontario; then south through 
Michigan to Detroit. Forty cars and 
trucks and approximately 200 tourists 
accompanied the motorcade. 


WILLYS EXCEEDS JUNE SCHEDULE 


Toledo, July 10—With a big drive 
through to the last day of June the 
Willys-Overland plant went 37 cars over 
its schedule for the month for a total 
production of 8,537 cars. On June 2 the 
schedule was fixed at 3,500 but the in- 
creased volume of sales caused this to 
be boosted to 8,500 for the month. 

The July production will be increased 
50 per cent and according to appear- 
ances August will be a busy month at 
the plant. Some departments at the fac- 
tory have been forced to put on three 
eight-hour shifts this month. 

June was the first real test of the new 
production system put into effect by 
Vice-Presidents Walter Chrystler and 
Charles B. Wilson. 
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Two Factory Heads Predict 
Big Sales Throughout 1921 


Jordan and Chandler Do Not Expect 
Dull Period Even During July 
and August 





LEVELAND, July 9—The Jordan 

motor plant has been operating at 
capacity for the last three months, with 
ears selling easily, and the plant is to be 
operated during- July at capacity, accord- 
ing to an announcement made by Ed- 
ward S. Jordan, president. 


The production during June was the 
heaviest in the history of the corpora- 
tion, which has been producing automo- 
biles five years. The number of cars 
delivered to distributors ranged from 160 
to 180 weekly. ‘The record for the 
month of June was 705 cars. The plant 
is employing 100 per cent of its 
operatives. 

Notwithstanding the fact that July and 
August are regarded as normal dull 
months, the management has made all 
arrangements to continue the present 
rate of production throughout July. If 
there is any reduction in orders during 
the month, the management stated it 
does not under any conditions expect a 
loss of greater than 15 per cent under 
the record for June. 


Mr. Jordan placed the credit for the 
record of sales on the price reduction, 
which brought in a great flood of orders. 
He and Frank C. Chandler of the Chand- 
ler Motor Corp. predict a gradual in- 
crease in business the last half of the 
year. They point to the settlements of 
many strikes that had a demoralizing 
effect during the first six months of the 
year. 


Ninety-nine employers of labor, all of 
them producers, on June 30 were em- 
ploying 10.8 per cent less workers than 
on May 30. 


Automobile plants of the city showed 
a loss of 22.7 per cent in the number of 
employees sincé May 30; automobile 
parts a loss of 10.1 per cent; iron and 
steel plants in this city, other than the 
branch of the United States Steel Corp. 
suffered the heaviest slump of any in- 
dustry. The lass in employees in the 
last thirty days was 29.4 per cent. Four- 
teen miscellaneous plants, principally 
electrical concerns, reported an increase 
of 10.5 per cent. 


30 AIRPLANES GUARD FORESTS 


Sacramento, Cal., July 8—Air patrol of 
the forests of California, Oregon and 
Washington, on a larger scale than ever 
before attempted, was commenced July 
1, when 30 airplanes started continuous 
patrol duty with Mather Field as a base, 
and five more went out from March 
Field. 

All the forests of the three states have 
been zoned and mapped for the air pa- 
trol, and it is believed that the number 
and extent of forest fires will be reduced 
considerably this year as a result. 
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Number of Unemployed in 
June Is Less Than in May 





Optimism Prevails But Impression Is 
That Marked Improvement 
Will Delay Until 1922 


ASHINGTON, July 12—Analysis of 
employment conditions after an in- 
dustrial survey by the Federal Employ- 
ment Service shows a slight decrease in 
the number of workers employed in the 
automobile industry during June. Agents 
of the United States Employment Serv- 
ice at Detroit reported, “though the re- 
duction of automobile prices has tem- 
porarily stimulated sales, the impression 
prevails that marked improvement will 
not begin before 1922.” The automobile 
plants at Flint and Lansing, Mich., are 
fairly busy. In Indiana, however, auto- 
mobile manufacturers are enjoying in- 
creased production. In Ohio employment 
in automobile establishments and allied 
lines has improved. With slight excep- 
tions, business in auto parts and acces- 
sories in Wisconsin has fallen off. 
According to the Federal Employment 
Service, “Detailed examination of the 
present returns indicates clearly the fun- 
damental causes of the protracted indus- 
trial depression and the mounting tide 
of unemployment. Continued unsatisfac- 
tory conditions of transportation, with 
freight rates in many instances consid- 
ered almost prohibitive; lack of anything 
like a normal foreign market; the pre- 
ent low value of farm products; stagna- 
tion in iron and steel; high costs of con- 
struction; and general dullness of the 
retail trade stand out prominently as 
leading factors in the situation. Industry 
generally is optimistic, and while the 
likelihood of a dull summer in most lines 
is fully recognized, the tendency is to 
count on improvement by fall, and a 
healthy though not spectacular business 
revival by the spring of 1922.” 


BARKER NAMES CO-WORKERS 

Detroit, July 10—Arthur E. Barker, 
vice-president and general sales man- 
ager of the Maxwell Motor Corp., has 
appointed John L. Plath as director of 
sales of the Maxwell Motor Sales Corp. 
and E. W. Clark as director of sales of 
the Chalmers Motor Car Co. 

Mr. Plath’s connection with the Max- 
well companies dates back to 1913. Start- 
ing in as district supervisor, he was soon 
placed in an executive position, became 
assistant director of sales, and has held 
that post up to his recent promotion. 

Mr. Clark’s service with the Maxwell 
and Chalmers companies also extends 
over a number of years. While he has 
served as assistant treasurer for some 
time, his original work with the com- 
pany was entirely in the development of 
territory and promotion of sales. 


CITES TIRE COMPANY AS UNFAIR 
Washington, July 12—Issuance of a 
complaint against the Diamond Holfast 
Rubber Co. of Atlanta has been an- 
nounced by the Federal Trade Commis- 
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sion on allegation of unfair competition. 
It is claimed that this company mar- 
keted its products in such a way as to 
pass them off as the products of the 
Diamond Rubber Co., a subsidiary of the 
Goodrich Rubber Co. It is further al- 
leged that the respondent sold its prod- 
ucts in containers with labels which 
featured the word “Diamond” and so 
closely resembled the labels of its com- 
petitor, the Diamond Rubber Company 
in typographical arrangement, color 
scheme and general appearance, as to 
cause confusion in the trade. The Com- 
mission has allowed the company 30 days 
to file an answer. 


WOLVERINE TRUCKS LOWER 

Detroit, July 9—In conjunction with 
the announcement of a new line of 
trucks, the American Commercial Car 
Co., manufacturers of the Wolverine 
truck, has reduced prices on the entire 
line from $50 to $115. The new line will 
take the place of the former models, and 
while substantially the same, will em- 
brace new and distinctive features. 

The new prices are 1-ton, $2125, for- 
merly $2240; 1%4-ton, $2375, was 2465; 
2-ton, $2640, was $2650; 2%4-ton, $3425, 
was $3475; and 314-ton, $4100, was $4150. 





HENDERSON PRICES REDUCED 

Chicago, July 9—The Excelsior Motor 
Manufacturing & Supply Co. names new 
prices on Henderson and Excelsior 
motorcycles. The electric equipped Ex- 
celsior is reduced from $480 to $400 and 
the electric equipped 4-cylinder Hen- 
derson from $585 to $485. 


ELKHART MAKES SECOND REDUC- 
; TION 

Elkhart, Ind., July 10—Effective July 
1 reductions of from $100 to $200 were 
made on all the 16 models of the Elkhart 
car. This is the second reduction on the 
Elkhart, the first one having been made 
April 1. The new priees f. o. b. factory, 
as compared with the old are as follows: 


Cld New 
5-pass. tour, 4-cyl.................. $1395 $1195 
5-pass. tour., Standard 6...... 1495 1385 
5-pass. tour., De Luxe 6........ 1795 1595 
4-pass. sport, 4-cyl--.............. 1395 1195 
4-pass. sport, Standard 6...... 1495 1385 
4-pass. sport, De Luxe 6........ 1795 1595 
3-pass. road., 4-cy)l............... 1395 1195 
3-pass. road., Standard 6...... 1495 1395 
3-pass. road., De Luxe 6........ 1795 1595 
3-pass. coupe, 4-cyl................ 1795 1595 
3-pass. coupe, Standard 6...... -......- 1735 
3-pass. coupe, De Luxe 6...... 2495 2395 
4-pase: suburben .¢........... ..... 2495 
5-pass. sedan, 4-cyl...............-. 1895 1695 
5-pass. sedan, Standard 6.... -....... 1895 
5-pass. sedan, De Luxe 6...... 2635 2495 


OAKLAND LOWERS PRICES AGAIN 

Detroit, July 10—Prices on the Oak- 
land roadster and the coupe and sedan 
have been reduced again by the Oakland 
Motor Car Co. today, the reduction being 
the second since May. The new roadster 
price is $1095, a reduction from $1145. 
The coupe is priced at $1626 and the 
sedan at $1725, both formerly being 
$1815. The touring car which was placed 
at $1145 in the May reduction remains at 
that price. 
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Babson Predicts Coal For 
Fuel; Cotton For. Bodies 


Economist Says Tendency in Auto- 
mobile Building is Toward 
Lighter Models 


OLEDO, July 11—Roger Babson, 

economist, who has been making a 
personal survey of the automotive indus- 
try, recently spoke before a gathering 
of business men in this city. In the 
course of his remarks Mr. Babson said 
that the current in automobile channels 
was toward lighter models than are now 
being manufactured. 

He pointed to the two lines of experi- 
ment that were fundamental to the auto- 
motive industry, in his. opinion. One 
was the use of bituminous coal dust for 
fuel and the other was the development 
of cottonoid and paperoid bodies for 
lighter ccnstruction. 


“T happen to be conversant with ex- 
periments now being made by several 
automobile manufacturers in the use of 
bituminous coal dust as fuel for automo- 
biles instead of gasoline,’ said Mr. Bab- 
son, “and the result of the experiments 
so far indicates that within a few years 
gasol‘ne at high prices will no longer be 
used as motive power for automobiles. 

“The coal dust will be blown into the 
carbureter of the car and burn with suffi- 
cient intensity to provide all the heat and 
power necessary for the operation of 
the machine. 

“Fifty cents’ worth of coal dust thus 
utilized will carry a car the same dis- 
tance that five dollars’ worth of gaso- 
line now carries it. This decrease in the 
cost of operating an automobile will 
greatly increase the use of automobiles. 


Cottonoid or Paperoid Used in Bodies 


“IT have witnessed experiments with 
cars whose bodies are made of a com- 
bination of formaldehyde, glue and cot-. 
ton, a material that has come to be 
known as cottonoid. Similar material 
may be made out of paper as one of the 
three ingredients, so to speak, instead of 
cottcn. 


“So we are to have automobiles with 
cottonoid or paperoid bodies, making the 
car much lighter, and more durable and 
cheaper. 


“T saw an experiment made with a 
car that had a cottonoid fender. The car 
was made to collide head on with a brick 
wall. The cottonoid fender gave in like 
rubber and rebounded the car like a rub- 
ber ball. Such a fender does not break 
or bend like steel, but has resiliency and 
sufficient strength to protect the machine 
in collision. 


CHAMPION PRICES DOWN 


Phidalephia, July 10—The Champion 
Motors Corp. announces reductions in 
the prices of its various models. * The 
special touring car is reduced from’ $1595 
to $1395; the Champion “tourist® ¢rom 
$1250 to $1095 and the commercial car 
to $1425, 
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Lincoln Car Wins 1000-Mile 
Race Over Nevada Desert 





Bramlette, Driver of the Winner, 
Makes Average of 35 Miles an 
Hour for 1015 Miles 





ENO, Nev., July 10—W. W. Bramlette, 
driving a Lincoln, won the 1000-mile, 
three-day road race over the deserts of 
Nevada, which finished here July 1. 
Bramlette made the 1015 actual miles of 
the course in 29 hrs. 49 min. 49 sec., an 
average close to 35 m. p. h. for the race. 
The final lap of the race was the most 
thrilling of the entire contest. An im- 
mense crowd gathered for the finish at 
the race track here, and waited hours 
for the appearance of the first car to 
finish. When it came out of the dust 
cloud, it proved to be the Buick piloted 
by Joe Nikrent with his brother Fred as 
mechanician. 

Nineteen minutes after the Buick 
checked across the finish line, Bramlette 
in his Lincoln came tearing in, winner 
of the road race. Then there was a long 
delay for the third in, George Harrison, 
driving an Essex. His car had jumpcd 
the read into a ditch while doing fifty 
miles an hour near Carson City and a 
crew from Reno had to be sent out to 
put him to rights. Even after that, how- 
ever, Harrison managed to finish second 
when the elapsed times were figured out, 
and third in the actual crossing of the 
finish line. Though Bramlette had tire 
trouble shortly after leaving Minden on 
the morning of July 1, his victory was 
decisive. 


Nikrent Brothers Take Lead 


Leaving the start on the morning of 
the first, ten minutes behind the Lin- 
coln, and rather less behind the Essex, 
the Nikrent brothers in the Buick, by 
setting a pace average of 50 miles an 
hour, managed to overtake both the 
others near Yerington. From that point 
to the finish here in Reno, the Buick kept 
the lead, making up much of the time 
lost in the desert on the preceding day 
when the Buick was thrown into third 
place due to the breaking of a wheel. 

In an effort to keep the pace set by 
the Buick and to make up the time the 
Linco'n had gained the preceding day, 
Harrison stepped on the gas in the Es- 
sex and went into the ditch, though 
neither he nor his mechanician, Ed 
White was injured. 

Joe Nikrent, veteran of many long 
road races, said he had never seen worse 
roads, nor driven through so hard a 
grind on a long-distance race. 

This is the first annual Nevada High- 
way Race, the first leg being from Reno 
to Elko, the second from Elko to Tono- 
pah, and the third from Tcnopah to 
Reno. The nine original entries for the 


race, with their drivers were: 
Foyd-—Myron Doyle and John Bart. 
Hudson—E. W. Damler and Joe Gri- 

jalva.* 
Essex—George 

McKelvy. 
Templar—J. H. Ottens. 


Harrison and B. 
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Buick—-J. A. Nikrent and Fred A. 
Nikrent. 


Lincoln—W. W. (“Bill’’) Bramlette. 

Studebaker—Hart Weaver. 

Hudson—Roy C. Craig 
Cochran. 

Oldsmobile—C. W. Westwood. 

Stock cars were used, and thousands 
of motorists from many sections of Cal- 
ifornia and Nevada drove into Reno for 
the race, which was the opening evcnt of 
the round-up -festivities which continued 
through the night of July 5. 

In the early stages of the race the 
pace set by the Studebaker light six be- 
tween Reno and Fallon was the fastest 
of the day, the average being 41.6 miles, 
but Weaver was forced to relinquish the 


and Frank 


lead to the Essex and the Hudson, 
owin: to vacuum tank trouble. These 
two then acted as pacemakers un- 


til the Hudson was foreed out by tire 
troubles. The average time for the first 
day’s grind was 33.3 miles, the 344 miles 
being covercd in 10 hrs., 16 mins. 


Bright Spots Gleam Field 
of Automobile Parts Makers 


New York, July 8—Notwithstanding 
the almost phenomenal sales of motor 
cars at retail in most sections of the 
country, the excellent trade of distribu- 
tors has not been reflected fully in the 
business of parts and accessory makers. 
This would seem to indicate that nu- 
merous car manufacturers had on hand 
a large number of surplus cars when 
they suspended, in a large measure, the 
buying of materials late in May. 

The business of parts makers is ex- 
ceedingly spotty. Some of them are 
keeping fully abreast of their May busi- 
ness while others report there has been 
a sharp falling off in orders. Most of 
them have two or three motor car com- 
panies Which are good customers, but 
are getting little business from others 
which previously have been on their 
books. It is probable however, that the 
latter half of June will show a greater 
volume of business than the first half. 


Reports from Detroit and other cities 
are to the effect that some parts plants 
which had contemplated a shutdown at 
the beginning of July, ostensibly for in- 
ventory purposes, will continue opera- 
tions through the month although on a 
reduced scale. 

It is certain that the slowing up of the 
industry in July will not be so marked 
as was expected a month ago. Underly- 
ing conditions are thoroughly sound and 
there is reason to believe that after the 
middle of September there will be a 
steady upward trend. 


CASE REDUCES PRICE $300 


Chicago, July 10—Prices on Case 
motor cars have been reduced from $400 
to $500 on all models. The touring and 
sport models have been reduced from 
$2650 to $2250, the coupe from $3400 to 
$2900, and the sedan from $3750 to $3285. 
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North Carolina Dealers 
Face Big Tax Question 





State Attorney General Demands 
Collection of $500 Despite U. S. 
Supreme Court Ruling 





ALEIGH, N. C., July 10—While at- 
torneys are advising one or another 
of the 92 automobile manufacturers lia- 
ble for the $500 tax recently invalidatcd 
by the United States Supreme Court, not 
to pay this tribute, State Treasurer Lacy 
is send:ng out letters calling for the 
payment of this state tax, and there is 
another North Carolina-Federal conflitt. 
Treasurer Lacy is proceding under the 
advice of Attorney General Manning, 
who reads the highest court’s opinion as 
no bar to the recovery of the tax im- 
poscd upon these outside dealers. Judge 
Manning thinks that the Supreme Court 
merely invalidated the discriminatory 
section and makes all dealers equal. 


Full Tax to Be Collected 


The last session of the general as- 
sembly put in a proviso making the act 
applicable to all alike if there was any 
trouble about it, and Attorney General 
Manning, after quoting that section, 
says: “The effect of this provision, in 
the light of the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States is to strike 
out from section 79 of the revenue act 
of 1921 the proviso which, under this 
opinion, discriminates against non-resi- 
dent manufacturers, and to leave the re- 
mainder of the section intact. Thus, in 
the opinion of this office, you should con- 
tinue to collect the license tax of $500 
from those engaged in the business of 
selling automobiles and automobile 
trucks in the state, and you must like- 
wise collect it to the full amount from 
those resident manufacturers who have 
heretofore paid only $100.” 


The attorney general then gives two 
reasons why the treasurer is not com- 
pelled to return the taxes collected un- 
der the acts of 1917 and 1919. ‘Taxes paid 
under a mutual mistake of the law by 
payer and the collecting officer are not 
recoverable, he holds, because no action 
lies to recover money voluntarily paid. 
Then a suit against the treasurer under 
these circumstances is a suit against 
the state, which cannot be maintained. 


START VICTORY HIGHWAY 


Sacramento, Calif., July 8—The signing 
of the Victory Ocean-to-Ocean Highway 
has begun, the California State Auto- 
mobile Ass’n. is undertaking the work, 
which it hopes to complete as far as 
Jefferson City, Mo., this fall, and to 
New York next year. The highway runs 
from New York to San _ Fvrancisco, 
through Topeka, Kansas and a central 
route. The highway is being promoted 
in California to divert part of the tour- 
ist travel directly west to San Francisco 
and northern California, instead of fol- 
lowing ihe present route south to Los 
Angeles, now almost universally used. 
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Inaugurate Raffle Sales 
of Used Cars in Alabama 


Other Novelty Methods Are Used 
By Southern Dealers to Move 
Large Stocks 


IRMINGHAM, July 12—Birmingham 
dealers are trying to outdo each 
other in schemes for selling the large 
overstocks of used motor cars they have 
taken in on recent sales of new models. 
Almost all of them have specially adver- 
tised price sales, while some have inaug- 
urated novelty sales. 

Two ideas recently used are, the “Two 
in One” sale by the Consolidated Motor 
Co. and the “Used Car for a Quarter” 
sale announced by the Denegre Motor 
and Truck Co. Both sales began July 4 
with quite a rush of prospects. They 
will continue indefinitely. 

The plan of the “I'wo for One” sale is 
one of the many variations of the always 
popular raffling contests. With each car 
sold a chance on a $500 used car is given 
away. Each time 25 cars are sold the 
drawing is held and some one of the 25 
purchasers is presented with the addi- 
tional car. 

“The first sale has been progressing 
very well so far and the first drawing 
was held Saturday,” said W. W. Garth, 
president of the company. “Along with 
all of the other dealers in the district 
we suddenly found ourselves, after six 
weeks of fairly good business, over- 
stocked with used cars and with a very 
small market for them. The prices on 
the cars included in the sale are ex- 
tremely moderate, besides the chances 
which we are giving on an additional 
car. The stock is moving at a satisfac- 
tory rate.’ A good feature of the used 
car raffle is that the lucky man has the 
choice of taking the additional car or 
having its value of $500 credited on the 
car he bought. 


Company Gets Sufficient Security 


The “Used Car for a Quarter” sale, be- 
ing conducted by the Denegre Car & 
Truck Co. is worked out on the Christ- 
mas savings club plan; that is, the first 
payment of a quarter is doubled the sec- 
ond month; the second amount is dou- 
bled the third month and so on until 
the car is paid for, the only stipulation 
being that the purchaser of each car 
shall give the company sufficient secur- 
ity to insure payments on the car and 
to make it sure that the purchaser will 
carry out his contract. 

Included in the quarter sale are such 
standard makes of cars as the Cadillac, 
Packard, Stephens-Duryea, Buick, Dodge, 
Briscoe, Allen, Apperson, Ford, Lexing- 
ton, Hudson, Chevrolet, Franklin and the 
following makes of trucks: Pierce- 
Arrow, Denegre, Fulton and Ford. 
DEMONSTRATE POWER MACHINERY 

Farmingdale, L. I., July 15—A demon- 
stration of farm power operating ma- 
chinery was given in this town on July 
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14 and 15 by the Farm Implement and 
Farm Power Machinery Development 
Assn. cooperating with the State Insti- 
tute of Applied Agriculture. The demon- 
stration included plowing, cultivating, 
planting, harrowing threshing, wood 
sawing, hauling and road grading. There 
were about 25 tractors in operation vary- 
ing in sizes from 1% up to 45 hp. Several 
farm light plans and water systems as 
well as a number of stationary engines 
were also exhibited. 





From Ox-Cart Drag 
to Flivver Flight 
In 90 Years 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF., July 8— 

Ninety-year-old William McCul- 
lom of Yankee Jims, a mining town 
back in the Sierra mountains, has 
purchased an automobile and declares 
he will use it in traveling over the 
narrow and tortuous mountain grades 
around his home. 

Mr. McCullom came to Yankee Jims 
in 1859, driving an ox cart. At the 
Michigan Bar precinct he voted for 
Abraham Lincoln for president, and 
shortly afterward went east and joined 
the army, serving throughout the war. 
When peace was declared he returned 
to California, and has traveled over 
the hills by horse-drawn vehicles since 
that time, until he bought his auto- 
mobile. 

Other motor cars, he asserted, were 
making the slower vehicles an almost 
impossible means of locomotion. 











Haulers’ Ass’n. Favors Parts 
Makers’ Service Stations 


Milwaukee, July 11—A resolution con- 
demning the action of manufacturers of 
assembled trucks in opposing the estab- 
lishment of parts’ service stations 
throughout the country by makers of 
unit parts was adopted by the National 
Assn. of Commercial Haulers at its an- 
nual convention here. The organization 
will do all it can to foster the service 
station idea. 

Joseph X. Galvin, president of the Na- 
tional Team and Truck Owners’ Assn., 
addressed the members and told them 
he had come to the convention to urge 
amalgamation of the two associations. A 
resolution favoring such action was 
adopted, but the action working out of 
the details was left to the officers and 
executive committee. 

F. J. Alvin, manager of the United 
Motor Truck Co. of New York informed 
the convention that he had come to Mil- 
waukee to pledge the assistance and sup- 
port of his company to the association. 

It was decided to separate thé office 
of manager and secretary, both of which 
have been held by C. R. Collins of Cali- 
fornia. Collins will remain as manager 
while Tom Snyder, who is secretary of 
the Indiana Transfermen’s Ass’n., will 
become secretary of the national associa- 
tion. 

One of the resoluticns adopted favored 
passage of the Townsend highway bill. 
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Steady Upward Trend Marks 


Factory Production in June 





Nearly Every Maker in Michigan 
District Shows Increased Out- 
put for Month of June 


[) Brzorr. July 12—There is a steady 
upward trend in the demand for 
automobiles, influenccd in great measure 
by price reductions and shown in the in- 
creased production for June in Michigan 
factories of 24,440 cars, aggregating a 
total of 168,041 cars. The production of 
108,962 cars by Ford as against the Ford 
output of 101,897 in May is responsible 
for a big portion of the increase. There 
was an increase in the production of 
nearly all the factories, particularly 
Dodge and Buick. The increase in the 
output of the Hudson, Essex, Maxwell, 
Paige, Packard, Studebaker, Chevrolet, 
Hupmobile and Oldsmobile was marked, 
and a slight increase was shown in prac- 
tically every factory in the district. 
Dodge Brothers, which built around 
450 cars a day the greater part of June, 
Swung into capacity production during 
the latter days of the month when the 
official. announcement was made that an 
average of 600 cars would be run off the 
assembly line daily for the remainder of 
the year. Oldsmobile Motor Works 
turned out 3,100 cars in June against 
1,775 in May; Packard went up about 
200; Hudson about 100; Essex about 200; 
Paige 400; Hupmobile 250; Chevrolet 
1,500; Studebaker about 1,000, and Max- 
well 1,600. Buick went more than 1,600 
ahead of May, and the same is true of 
Dodge Brothers. Ford announces a daily 
output of 4,545 cars during July, or a 
monthly total of 109,000 cars and trucks. 
Of this total about 10 per cent are trucks. 
Fordson tractors are now coming off at 
the rate of 250 daily at River Rouge. 


SHEET METAL JOINS M, A. M. A, 


New York, July 12—The Sheet Metal 
Manufacturers Ass’n. decided at a meet- 
ing in Detroit last week to dissolve and 
continue its work as a group of the 
Motor & Accessory Mfrs. Ass’n. It will 
be the first of many similar groups to be 
formed within the M. A. M. A., as its de- 
cision to dissolve will be followed by 
similar action on the part of several 
other organizations of manufacturers en- 
gaged in the same line The first group 
contains some of the leading sheet metal 
workers in the United States who do an 
automobile business. 


FEW CHANGES IN COLE 

Indianapolis, July 10—Changes in the 
present medels of the Cole car will be 
few, according to officials of the com- 
pany here. Virtually the only changes 
that either are being made or are con- 
templated will be made in the sedan. 
Formerly the company used the conven- 
tional sedan construction of wood and 
steel, but is now switching this construc- 
tion to an all aluminum body. 
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Conceming Men You Know | 








E. A. Sattler, until recently director of sales 
of the Howe Rubber Corp., New Brunswick, 
N. J., and Theodore Weigele, formerly assist- 
ant sales manager of the same company, have 
taken over the sale of the entire output of the 
Eckrode Rubber Company, Inc., of Newark, of 
which Clement E. Eckrode is president. Sattler 
was elected vice president of the company at 
a meeting of its board of directors several days 
ago. Business will be conducted under the name 
of Eckrode Rubber Co. with offices in the Vieh- 
mann Building, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Frank Rose Manufacturing Co., manufacturers 
of Rose Specialties has guaranteed its prices up 
to Jan. 1. 


Ian E. Maltby has joined the Milwaukee Auto 
Engine & Supply Co. as director of sales and 
advertising. This company manufactures timers 
for Fords. 


George R. Morris has resigned as manager 
of the Chevrolet New York retail store to join 
W. C. Sills, former sales manager of Chevrolet, 
in the distribution of that car in the New Eng- 
land district. Harry Horton, who has_ been 


manager of the Providence retail store will suc- 
ceed Morris in the New York managership. 


. J. Drumpelmann, assistant sales manager 
of the Hudson and Essex for the last four years, 
has resigned. He was for three years formerly 
in the sales department of the Chalmers Motor 
Co. He has not announced his future plans. 


P. L. Emerson, assistant salesmanager of the 
Reo has been transferred to San_ Francisco, 
where he will take charge of the Reo branch. 


Harry B. Allen has recently been appointed 
division sales manager for the Selden Truck 
Corp., Rochester. His territory comprises Wis- 
consin, Minnesota and Northern Michigan, with 
headquarters at Minneapolis. 


Eugene Bournonville, the head of the Bournon- 
ville Welding Co. has invented a rotary valve 
engine and has manufactured about half a dozen 
of these at a plant in Hoboken, N. J It is 
understood that Bournonville will also manu- 
facture a car in which this engine will be used 
and the car will be known as the Rotarian. 








Dealers and Makers Nearing 
Solution to Many Problems 


Detroit, July 8—Following a lengthy 
session of committees representing the 
National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce and the National Automobile 
Dealers’ Assn., held here July 1, it has 
been announced that the problems of the 
dealers will be submitted in a statement 
to the manufacturer at a meeting to be 
held in Buffalo, July 12. At this meet- 
ing efforts will be made for a closer co- 
operation between manufacturer and 
dealer. It is said that the dealers’ rep- 
resentatives were highly pleased at the 
attitude of the manufacturers and that 
they are confident their suggestions will 
be acted upon favorably. 

Part of the session was devoted to the 
question of contract cancellation and it 
was learned that virtually all present 
agreed that cancellation should be only 
by factory authority rather than at the 
hands of various persons as at present. 
An opportunity for appeal by the person 
whose contract is cancelled also ap- 
peared to meet with favor, as well as the 
plan for the elimination of definite con- 
tract renewal dates, allowing the life of 
the contract to depend entirely upon the 
performance of the dealer. The ques- 
tion of the disposition of cars in cases 
of cancellation brought forth much dis- 
cussion, but no definite action was taken. 

Alfred Reeves, general manager of the 
N. A. C. C., expressed satisfaction over 
the harmonious attitude apparent at the 
meeting end gave it as his opinion that 
solutions to all problems would be found 
to the entire satisfaction of all concerned. 





DEALERS NEEDED AT HOMF 

Columbia, S. C., July 8—The semi-an- 
nual meeting of the~- South Carolina 
Automotive Trades Assn., which was to 
have been held at Greenville on July 20, 
has been postponed until December. An- 
nouncement to this effect was made by 
A. Mason Gibbes, president of the asso- 
ciation, who said that the association’s 


directors had taken this step after a 
careful survey of conditions surround- 
ing the automotive trade at this time. 

“While there has been some improve- 
ment in conditions,’ Mr. Gibbes_ said, 
“this improvement has not been so 
marked that we would feel like taking 
the dealers away from home at this 
time. We hope to make our December 
meeting the biggest that has yet been 
held.” While calling off the meeting at 
this time Mr. Gibbes feels that the crisis 
in the industry is passed and that busi- 
ness is again on the upgrade. 


Second Edition of Repair- 
man’s Helper Off Press 


The Automobile Repairman’s Helper, 
by S. Thornton Williams and J. Howard 
Pile. U. P. C. Book Co., 243-249 West 
Thirty-ninth street, New York City. 

The second edition of the Automobile 
Repairman’s Helper is so greatly en- 
larged and so radically changed that it 
bears little resemblance to the first edi- 
tion which was printed some two years 
ago. The contents consist of the Better 
Mechanics articles, which have been ap- 
pearing in Motor World for the past 
four years and these are edited and ar- 
ranged in an orderly manner with a 
complete index so that any subject or 
any car or truck can be located very 
quickly. 

The articles were prepared with the 
thought of assisting motor car mechanics 
to better methods of care, repair and 
maintenance of motor. vehicles. In 
the preparation of the material over 2000 
shops in all parts of the country have 
been visited, factory service departments 
called upon for data, and _ various 
methods of performing operations ob- 
served and studied. 

The present edition, including prac- 
tically all articles up to date, has become 
so large that it was necessary to divide 
it into two volumes. The first volume, 
now ready, takes:‘up building design and 
layout, systems for saving time and 
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money, shop equipment, standard shop 
practice on cylinders, electrical sys- 
tems, batteries, bearings, etc. The fol- 
lowing cars and trucks are covered by 
complete mechanical instructions: 
Dodge, Overland, Chevrolet, Reo, Cadil- 
lac, Studebaker, Oakland, Hupmobile, 
Willys-Knight, Liberty, Cole, Chalmers, 
Autocar, Republic, Reo truck, Garford, 
Koehler and Nash truck. 

Volume II, which is in preparation and 
will be printed shortly, takes up other 
problems of the repairshop and gives 
detailed shop operations on a number of 
other cars and component parts such as 
clutches and axles. The volumes are 
sold for $3 each. 


—_— 


OHIO LAW HALTS THIEVES 


Toledo, July 10—-Nearly 7,000,000 Ohio 
automobile and truck owners will have 
to fill out blanks with affidavits to show 
that they rightfully own their machines 
before August 17 when the Atwood Bill 
passed by the recent state legislature 
goes into effect. 

The new law is framed to check auto 
thefts, and after the initial registration, 
all machines will be registered with the 
county authorities when sold, and from 
then on will have to be registered when- 
ever sold or changing hands so as to 
preserve a clear title. Only tractors are 
excepted from the working of the law. 


SENATORS TO FIGHT TRUCK BILL 


Cleveland, July 8—State senators have 
given their pleges to the Cleveland Auto- 
motive Trade Ass’n. that they would lead 
a fight at the next session of the Ohio 
General Assembly to restore to Ohio 
highways the 14-ton maximum of truck 
and load combined. 

A measure passed this year limits the 
weight to 10 tons. The Cleveland organ- 
ization joined with the state and other 
kindred bodies to fight the measure, and 
delegations asked the governor not to 
sign the bill. The executive approved it, 
however. 

The action in this city is the opening 
gun of a battle that will be waged 
against the bill by all automotive trade 
associations in the state under the 
leadership of the state body. 





STEPHENS WINS TAHOE TEST 


Sacramento, Cal., July 9—The grand 
prize in the second annual reliability and 
economy run from Sacramento to Lake 
Tahoe and return was won by a 
Stephens Salient Six. The race was held 
under the auspices of the Sacramento 
Automobile Association. Results were: 

Grand prize, Stephens Salient Six. 

Class 1, cars under $1,000, Overland. 

Class 2, cars $1001 to $1500, Maxwell. 

Class 3, cars $1501 to $2000, Essex. 

Class 4, cars $2001 to $3000, Stephens. 

Class 5, cars $3001 to $4000, Packard. 

Class 6, cars $4001 and over, National. 

The course of the run was from Sacra- 
mento to Tahoe, via Truckee and Emi- 
grant Pass and return by way of Placer- 
ville, 256 miles over difficult mountain 
roads. 
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Money-making Ideas 








A dollar will be patd for all ideas accepted as Better Business— 


Perhaps you have some 








Builds Up Business By 
- Clever Ads 


An. Indiana man who wanted to get 
into the automobile business but who 
had comparatively little money, evolved 
the plan of working up a brokerage busi- 
ness by the use of classified advertise- 
ments in the local newspapers. He se- 
cured an office room in a down-town 
building and thcn inserted the follow- 
ing ad: 

“TO SELL. List your car with an ex- 
perienced salesman for fifteen days; no 
sale, no charges. Phone 48223.” 

Of course this ad brought him replies 
and, after making a deal with a car own- 
er as to the price wanted and the com- 
mission he was to get, this man insert- 
ed another classified ad describing the 
car and making it appear as attractive 
as possible. This second line of ads, to- 
gether with his personal solicitation, re- 
sulted in his making a number of sales 
from month to month and eventually in 
working up a good business. This plan 
for securing cars to sell might be adopt- 
ed by used car dealers with good results. 


Sells Reserve Tank at 
“Psychological Moment” 


No one thinks he is so stupid that he 
will run out of gasoline, so it is diffi- 
cult to sell him a reserve system. How- 
ever, when a call comes in for a service 
car to bring a can of gasoline, one Iowa 
dealer finds he can nearly always sell 
a reserve system if he sends it along. 
Just another instance of closing the deal 
at the “psychological moment.” 


Increasing Sales of Valve 
Grinding Compound 


A successful garageman recently put 
into practice an idéa which is working 
well with him and should prove of value 
to other garagemen. 

He does a great deal of valve grinding 
and when a job comes in he takes from 
stock a new 4-oz. Duplex can. This par- 
ticular can contains two grades of com- 
pound, one coarse for roughing and the 
other fine for finishing. From this can 
he uses as much as.is needed, closes up 
the can, wipes it off and drops it into the 


During a week when a Waterloo, Ia., 
automobile dealer was introducing his 
automobiles to the public he advertised 
that anyone who would hail the drivers 
might ride to their destination. 

It was a busy week for his seven 
drivers. Children were taken to school, 
doctors were taken to patients, invalids 
were taken to the hospital, men were 





taken 
brought home from the factories, busi- 
ness men were taken to their stores— 
over five hundred passengers were car- 


to the depots, workers were 


ried on the first day. And naturally, 
every one of them was talking about the 
car—which, of course, was just what the 
dealer wanted. 








kit of the machine on which he is work- 
ing. He then charges up to the job the 
can of compound at list price. 

When the car comes back it is seldom 
the can of compound comes back with 
it, so it practically means the sale of a 
4-0z. can with each valve grinding job. 
There are many cases not only in garage 
work but in other lines of business in 
which this kind of an idea is common 
but it is doubtful if it has occurred to 
many garagemen in connection with the 
sale of valve grinding compound. 


Seizing Opportunities for 
Publicity 


When a car is sold to some person of 
prominence or is built along unusual 
lines, there is an excellent opportunity 
for the dealer handling it to secure a 
great deal of publicity through a display 
of the car and the newspaper comments 
on it. 

When Fatty Arbuckle bought a special 
car of such size that it caysed even him 
to appear small, and with enough extras 
to cause a banker to tremble, the agent 
not only showed the car and got news- 
paper publicity, but had photographs 
made of the star and his car which, be- 
cause of his prominence and the unusual 
features of the car, were gladly displayed 
by shops. 


Linking Up Current 
Events with Business 


Every time anything unusual happens 
in your community calling for an ex- 
ceptional use of the cars you handle, 
it is well to play this thing up and cash 
in on it as a sales producer. For in- 
stance, if a nearby country bank is rob- 
bed, here is the way the arrest of the 


thieves might be linked up with your 
business: 


“The Ever-Dependable Whizzer ran 
Down the Huntertown Thieves! 


“When the Huntertown bank was rob- 
bed yesterday and the thieves surround- 
ed in a nearby woods, Sheriff Jones 
made the run to the woods in record- 
breaking time in his Whizzer car, recent- 
ly purchased from us. 


“When Sheriff Jones purchased this 
car he said that he wanted a machine 
that would ‘be there’ in an emergency. 
His Whizzer was ‘there’ yesterday and 
is always ‘there’ whenever needed. 


“Remember that the car which is able 
to give extraordinary service in emer- 
gencies, is the car that is best fitted to 
give exceptional service day in and day 
out. 


“Buy a Whizzer NOW.” 
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A\utomotiveA\rchitectu re 


Planning & Building Problems 


Conducted by TomWilder 


Automatic Garage Designed to Save Space 


Planned to Pr 


vide Storage in Congested High Rent 


Disricts at Reasonable Cost—Only 155 to 167 Square Feet 
of Floor Space Required for Each Car 


tion in our city streets and the in- 

creasing number of automobile 
parking ordinances have brought forth 
numerous special building systems to 
cope with the situation. The ideal. in- 
volved is to get the cars to the upper 
floors of a multi-floor building without 
prohibitive expense or congestion. It is 
conceded that if enough cars could be 
stored on a given piece of valuable city 
property, handsome returns on the in- 
vestment could be realized. 

The Automatic Garage System of Chi- 
cago have a novel method which is de- 
scribed by a booklet just issued. The 
description which follows is for the most 
part quoted from this booklet, and if the 
system works out as well as it appears 
to on paper, it should be a good solu- 
tion of the problem. One thing in its 
favor is that the rate of 155 to 167 sq. 
ft. of floor space per car is much lower 
than any other system could involve. 

As will be noted in the illustrations, 
elevators and conveying machinery will 
be used. The car owner drives into the 
garage, receives a call check, a duplicate 
of which is attached to the car. He then 
drives into the elevator indicated on his 
check, stops his engine, and may then 
leave the garage. 

The elevator carries the car to the 
floor indicated on the check. In front of 
the elevator and at the same height as 
the landing, is a motor-driven platform 
which runs the length of the building on 
tracks in a shallow pit built into the 
floor. At each end of the platform is a 


Ti constantly increasing conges- 





Moving platform with conveyor used 
to manoeuver cars in the automatic 
garage 





This illustration shows an Automatic Garage designed to store 109 cars per floor 


on a plot of ground approximately 175 ft. long by 100 ft. wide. 


As will be seen 


from the small plan in the corner the first floor is given over almost entirely to 
manoeuvering space this being the point in the ordinary garage where congestion 


occurs at the rush hours, night and morning. 


Four elevators are provided which, 


according to the company’s figures, will dispose of 240 cars per hour on the basis 
of an 8 story building 


motor-driven conveyor. There is also a 
conveyor built into the floor of the ele- 
vator. 

The operator starts the conveyor in 
the elevator which pushes the car onto a 
conveyor at one end of the moving plat- 
form. The storage spaces are located on 
either side of this platform and the oper- 
ator moves the platform till the car is 
opposite the space reserved for it. The 
conveyor on which the car is resting is 
then operated and deposits the car in its 
stall. 

From the time the owner leaves his 
car until he is in possession of it again, 
the car is never under its own power— 
thus eliminating fire risk, reducing dirt 
and noise, preventing carbon monoxide 
fumes, and saving the car owner’s fuel. 
The owner stays on the main floor— 
his machine is handled only by a trained 
operative, or automatically. This does 





away with confusion, mistakes, 
ments, or possible accidents. 

Two factors are indispensable in profit- 
able garage operation—economy of 
space, and economy of overhead. Aside 
from the large volume of trade attracted 
by its unique features, the Automatic ef- 
fects astounding savings for the garage 
owner. The accompanying illustration of 
a typical garage shows this. 

The garage has a capacity of about 
110 cars per floor above the first. The 
first floor contains repairshops, store, 
wash and showrooms, as well as the 


necessary driveways. The basement con- 
tains the boiler room and overflow space 
for cars. One hundred fifty-five to one 
hundred sixty-five square feet is the 
average floor space for each car—a very 
low figure. This space saving means 
that Automatic ccnstruction will permit 


argu- 
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housing more cars than any other form 
of multiple-floor garage. 

The number of cars per elevator de- 
pends somewhat upon the type of serv- 
ice desired. Except in very unusual serv- 
ice it is found that the peak load in the 
average garage comes in the morning 
hours, when car owners are arriving at 
their places of business. The Automatic 
is particularly designed to handle such 
loads without delay or confusion. Stor- 
age or delivery is accomplished with the 
same accuracy and dispatch. 

There are practically no limitations to 
the building areas which may be used 
for this system. The most effective plan, 
however, requires a site about 100 feet 
wide or deep. The other dimension may 
be more or less than this amount. The 
elevators are usually located in the cen- 
ter of the building and adjacent to one 
another, but if the building site will not 
permit this, the elevators may be located 
towards one side of the building. 

Entrance to all elevators is made 
through one central driveway in the rear 
or front of the building, while exits from 
elevators are made on the sides or 
through the center, thus avoiding con- 
gestion and danger of collision. This 
general arrangement may be modified to 
suit the building or ground conditions. 

In buildings where a great number of 
ears is handled every day, signal boards 
on the main floor indicate to patrons 
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ESTIMATED COST OF OPERATING 
AUTOMATIC GARAGE 
Interest $1,000,000 @ 8 %.............-.- $ 80,000 
"Tamem; SECC SEO Gh 1 Gsck. ccctsecccctensn 9,600 
Ins., $450,000 @ 20 cents.................... 900 
oC ee a ee EE 1,500 


Depreciation and Amortization 
Bldg.—433,400 @ 2 %..2..-222.2----- 8670 
Transfer tables, 28,500 @ 5%..1425 





Conveyors, 30,900 @ 10%......... 3090 

4 Elev., 64,000 @ 3144 %.............. 1825 

4 Elev., 64,000 @ 3% %.............- 1825 15,000 
$107,000 

Labor and Management 

DD < SI INI  . wicessinaicsenicncnslatibadsiatintinaeiadan $ 4,000 

30: Eee Ma ered 20,000 

eee eee 9,000 

eo Re ete EE See 6,000 

20 Floor and Maintenance men...... 30,000 

Heating 

BD ee iii ccccsrctcmncn 3,000 

S BMMIMCOTS—6 WO. ......ccesecesecececcecseses 3,750 

I sara cast iatctcaimcatdaecdceceneaneieiadaaiabaeeaaiaie 4,000 

POW GG Tice teenies 9,000 
$ 88,750 

MRUNUUEE  sissencocccesatcotsteeminseeianetnasers $195,750 


The figures were compiled by the 
Automatic Garage Co. Chicago 











whenever their cars are being delivered 
from any of the storage floors to the 
ground floor. This signal board works 
in connection with the elevators, and for 
every car delivered indicates the ele- 
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vator number, floor number and space 
number assigned to the car at the time 
it was stored. 

This signal’s use is optional. It may 
be operated very effectively in connec- 
tion with the operating office and central 
control system described. In small gar- 
ages, where one elevator is sufficient, 
the control and signal system may be en- 
tirely eliminated at the option of the 
owners. 


AUTOMOTIVE ARCHITECTURE 


In this department Moror AGE aims to 
assist its readers in their problems of 
planning, building and equipping service 
stations, garages, dealers’ establish- 
ments, gas filling stations, and in fact 
any buildings necessary to automotive 
activity. 

When making requests for assistance 
please see that we have all the data nec- 
essary to an intelligent handling of the 
job. Among other things we need such 
information as follows: 

Rough pencil sketch showing size and 
shape of plot and its relation to streets 
and alleys. 

What departments are to be operated 
and how large it is expected they will be. 

Number of cars it is expected to 
garage. 

Number of men employed 
shop. 

And how much of an accessory depart- 
ment is anticipated. 


in . repair- 


Lot Too Narrow for Front Entrance 


PLAN 349 

We plan to build a one-story garage on 
a lot 40 by 206 ft. with a two-story brick 
10 by 60 on the lot. This we want to re- 
model into a first class salesroom with 
room for about three cars on the floor and 
about a $3,000 stock of tires and acces- 
sories together with offices. Back of this 
room we want the second-hand car de- 
partment and space for storage, and in the 
rear of the lot we want the shop. The 
building will cover about 200 ft. in length 
but this can be changed somewhat. We 
will employ two mechanics in the shop 
as we expect to do service on our own 
cars, the Nash and Dort.—Henders Motor 
Car Co., Delaware, O. 

Unless so favorably located that noth- 
ing else would possibly be as desirable, 
it is not advisable to use a space as 
narrow as 40 ft. for a garage building. 
A 40 ft. building is permissible when it is 
on a corner or next to an alley so that 
access to the rear may be had without 
a driveway through the front portion. 

We have based our plan on the use of 
the private alley as a driveway into the 
garage and shop. If the alley cannot be 
used in this way then our plan is no 
good and it will be impossible to make 
a plan that would be worth much. 

Taking off 10 ft. for a driveway, 4 ft. 
for stairway and partitions and 2 ft. 
for outside walls, we have only 24 ft. 
of the frontage left, barely enough to 
show one car. In other words, the drive- 
way would use all the space now devoted 
to the accessory store and stockroom 
and these would have to be cramped into 
smaller quarters, greatly® reducing the 
working space all along the line. 


Unless you have a good reason for 
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Plan 349—lt is not advisable to build a garage as salesroom on a lot that. is too 
narrow unless it is on a corner lot or next to an alley so that excess to the rear 
may be had without a driveway through the front portion 


stopping the building at the 200 ft. point, 
we would think it better to extend it to 
the full depth of the lot. The 6 ft. would 
be of no value outside and might be very 
valuable inside; the extra expense would 
not be great. 


Cleveland Dealers Strike 
Fast Pace in July Start 


Cleveland, July 12—Price reductions 
will make July this year a banner month 
for the local retailer of automobiles, ac- 
cording to statements made by several 
dealers who were visited at the close 
of the week July 9. 

The first week of July started off with 
sales far ahead of transactions recorded 
on an average in the same period in the 
past several years. July long has been 
regarded as the first month of declining 
sales, but this year every dealer visited 
noticed a stimulation of sales. 


The Barnes Motor Co., which has the 
Dodge Brothers agency, noticed no let-up 
in the demand for cars during the first 
week of July. These six days were filled 
with as many sales approximately as 
were the first six days of the previous 
month, * ‘ 

The Chevrolet had a similar report to 
make with reference to the first week 
of July. New cars are moving easy, 
while used cars are harder to dispose 
of at this agency. 

The Auburn agency will set a new 
record for July unless there is a com- 
plete up-set of the hope that was estab- 
lished by sales in the first week of the 
present month. 

The Buick agency did as good business 
the first six days of this month as it did 
the first week of June. So did the Oak- 
land, Overland, Willys-Knight, the Jor- 
dan, Peerless, Stearns, Templar and 
Franklin agencies. 
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Bridge Testing Magneto Armatures 


—PUBLISH diagram of test for 
magneto winding without removing 
condenser. 

connections of 6- 


2—Publish internal 


brush Simms-Huff motor generator used 
on Maxwell car. 
3—Publish diagram of Delco starter 


generator used on Model B-25 Buick.— 
Arthur Henrickson, Duncan, Okla. 


See Fig. 1. This is what is known as 
the bridge test and is useful for many 
things besides the testing of magneto 
armatures. It may be used for locating 
short and open circuits in generator 
windings and ignition coils, as well as 
opens in starting motor armatures. It 
is not so good for locating short circuits 
in the last for the reason that the resist- 
ance per coil is normally quite low and 
the difference between a normal coil and 
one- with only one short turn short cir- 
cuited is very small. 

The wires of the “bridge” should be 
of large size, say about No. 8 or 10, in 
order that they shall offer as little re- 
sistance as possible. The points 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 should be equipped with 
generous size binding posts and the lat- 
ter kept clean and bright. All wires 
must be of the same length and size with 
the exception of those which lead to the 
apparatus to be compared. These may 
be of lamp cord (No. 14 or larger) but of 
exactly the same length. The meter may 


be either a milli-volt or a simple galvan- 
ometer which can be quickly made with 
a compass and a few turns of wire. 


If the milli-voltmeter is used it should 
be set so that the pointer is in the mid- 
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The Readers’ 


HIS department is conducted to 

assist Dealers, Service Stations, 
Garagemen and their Mechanics in 
the solution of their repair and serv- 
ice problems. 


In addressing this department read- 


ers are requested to give the firm 
name and address. Also state whether 
a permanent file of MOTOR AGE is 
kept, for many times inquiries of an 
identical nature have been asked by 
someone else and these are answered 
by reference to previous issues. 
MOTOR AGE reserves the right to 
answer the query by personal letter 
or through these columns. 


Clearing House 








dle of the scale. The figures of the scale 
may be disregarded, as the test is a com- 
parative one in which a suspected device 
is balanced against one which is known 
to be normal. The battery may be one 
or two cells of a storage battery or three 
or four dry cells. The more voltage used 
the more sensitive will be the test. 


To use the apparatus two devices are 
connected into the legs of the bridge be- 
tween the points 5 and 6 and 7 and 8. 
The gap marked AN is for the armature, 
coil or other device that is known to be 


Diagram of the Bridge Test for Armatures 



































































































































in working order, while the gap AX is 
for the suspected part. Of course in 
making these tests it will be necessary 
to have two devices of the same model, 
such for instance, as two DU 4 Bosch 
magneto armatures. 

In connecting up armatures one of the 
test wires is connected to the metal at 
any point, such as the nut on the end 
of the shaft, and the other under the 
hexagon, headed screw which holds the 
breaker block in place. The breaker 
points are opened and insulated from 
each other by placing a thin piece of 
paper between them. It will be well not 
to connect the meter wire to the bind- 
ing post No. 3 but to leave it loose so 
that it can be quickly struck upon it 
after the connections are made. The 
reason for this is that a sudden rush of 
current might damage the meter if the 
suspected armature differed greatly in 
resistance from the normal one. 


It will now be considered that all con- 
nections have been made, Strike the wire 
from the meter on binding post No. 3. If 
there is a very decided deflection of the 
meter pointer in either direction a fault 
in the suspected armature or coil is in- 
dicated. In the case of the armature it 
is really immaterial whether such a fault 
is caused by an open’or short circuit 
as, in either case, a rewind will be the 
only remedy. 


To test the secondary winding the pro- 
cedure is the same with the exception 
that the test wire is connected to the 
secondary slip ring instead of under the 
hexagon screw. This must be done with 
both armatures. It may be necessary to 
increase the voltage for the reason that 
the resistance of the high tension wind- 
ing is much higher than that of the pri- 
mary. If the outfit is used a great deal 
for the testing of one kind of apparatus, 
a permanent resistance equal to that of 
a normal part can be made up and con- 
nected between the posts 5 and 6. 

To make such a resistance, procure 
several feet of No. 26 german silver wire 
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Fig. 2—Sintms-Huff generator rig of 
five brush machine 
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Wiring of Simms-Huff 5 Brush System 
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and connect one end to binding post No. a tag bearing the make and model of the 


8. Now with a known normal armature, 
or coil, connected to posts Nos. 6 and 8 
and with the battery connected up as for 
a test, press the wire at various points 
along its length to binding post No. 8 
and, while holding it steady, strike the 
meter wire on post No. 3. A point will 
be found on the wire where its resist- 
ance exactly balances that of the part 
being used for a guide. This is indicated 
by the meter failing to indicate when its 
wire is struck on the post. 

Mark the resistance wire at this point 
and cut off. Wind the wire on a spool or 
wooden rod, (a section of broom handle 
will do) with the turns carefully separ- 
ated from each other. The ends of the 
Wire must be left long enough so that 
they can be directly connected to the 
binding posts 5 and 6 when making fu- 
ture tests, for the reason that if any more 
wire is added to them the carefully 
worked out balance will be upset. The 
resistance unit should be marked with 


apparatus which it balances. For in- 
stance “Bosch, DU 4, Primary” or “Delco 
Coil, Cadillac 1914, Primary.” If suffi- 
cient pains are taken to make up a set 
of units comparative tests can be made 
on any apparatus which may come into 
the shop. As will be seen the condenser 
does not figure in the foregoing test at 
all. 

2—See Fig. 3. This is also the diagram 
for the seven brush machine. Fig. 2 
shows the arrangement of the five brush 
rig. 

3—See Fig. 4. 


TESTING AUTO-LITE STARTING 
MOTOR 


In studying your electric articles in 
Motor Acre, the impression is gained that 
the resistance is equal to one-half of one 
light when the lamps are wired in par- 
allel? If not, what would be the reason? 

1—Could Ford lamps be wired in par- 
allel If not, what would be the reason? 

2—Why is it in some wiring systems 
the positive terminal of the battery is 
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grounded to the frame and the negative 
to the starter switch? Dves the generator 
charge the battery through the frame? 
Is it correct that the battery sould be 
charged from the positive side? 
3—When testing a starter from a Chev- 
rolet car, model 490, of the Auto-Lite six 
volt: type by connecting four dry cells to 
positive terminal, fire is drawn from any 
part of the starter housing whether the 


armature is in or out altogether. Upon 
disconnecting the end that holds the 
brushes fire is drawn from the housing 


that holds the fields but none from the 
housing that holds the brushes. Would 
that indicate a short in the field or is 
that a natural condition owing to the 
magnets being connected to the housing? 

4—Give name of good book on elec- 
tricity and address. 

5—Chevrolet car (490) running without 
battery shows discharge on ammeter 
when lights are off. Wiring seems all 
right and changing ammeter does not 
help.—T. J. Kearns Nemiskam, Alta. 

Your impression is correct. When 
lamps are connected in parallel the total 
resistance is equal to half the resistance 
of either lamps. The reason for this is 
that two paths are offered for the cur- 
rent. 

1—Yes. It would be necessary to use 


lamps with a voltage rating of from 18 
to 24 volts. 


2—It makes no material difference 
which side of the battery is grounded so 
long as. the generator ground is of the 
same polarity. This is simply one of the 
things that has not been completely 
standardized. The frame of the car, be- 
ing of metal, acts as one side of the cir- 
cuit between the generator and the bat- 
tery. In this sense it is correct to say 
that the generator charges the battery 
through the frame. Theoretically, the 
current flows from the generator through 
the battery from positive to negative. 
This is a natural law and, of course, can- 
not be changed. It is necessary that 
both the positive and negative terminals 
of the generator be connected to the 
battery. 

3—There should be no current flow 
between the positive terminal of the 
starting motor and the starting motor 
frame when the armature is removed. 
That there is such a discharge indicates 
that part of the circuit, probably inside 
the field windings, is in contact with the 
metal of the motor frame or one of the 
pole pieces. We are strengthened in this 
belief by the fact that when the field 
wire is disconnected on the brush rig, 
current still flows between the positive 
terminal and the starter frame. The il- 
lustration shown in Fig. 6 will make 
the point clearer. The negative starter 
terminal is a normal ground and, natur- 
ally, a test between this point and the 
starting motor frame will show a dis- 
charge. 

4—We suppose you mean a work on 
automotive electricity. A very good work 
on the subject is the “Electrical Equip- 
ment of the Motor Car,” by Moreton & 
Hatch, published by the United Publish- 
ing Corp., 241 W. 39th st., New York. 

5—This part of your query 1s not clear 
as we do not understand what you mean 
by the engine running without battery. 
This might be done if the engine were 
first started with the battery and 


speeded up to high speed and the bat- 
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tery then disconnected, as the generator 
would be up to speed and would prob- 
ably furnish sufficient current for the 
ignition coil. This would be a risky ex- 
periment and might result in the burn- 
ing out of the generator. If you will 
kindly be more explicit we will be 
pleased to give the correct answer. 


TESTING ELECTRICAL SYSTEMS 
FOR DISCHARGE RATES 


Q—Can you give us the maximum 
charging and lighting load on a Jeffrey 
model 4 engine number 45141, car number 
1770; car uses a twin six volt battery?— 
King Motor Company, Lake Mills, Ia. ? 





Very few of the manufacturers of auto- 
motive electrical apparatus supply infor- 


mation regarding discharge rate. Con- 
sequently, such data is difficult, and 
oftimes impossible to obtain. However, 


thanks to the advent of such testing in- 
struments as the Weston 280, the Roller- 
Smith Handy, the Hoyt Rotary and the 
high discharge battery testing apparatus, 
it is now easy to take reading of the 
current required for the lamp and starter 
load. Referring to Fig. 5, if any of 
the wires attached to the fuse clip are 
disconnected and either of the instru- 
ments mentioned inserted into the cir- 
cuit, using the 30 amp. shunt, the cur- 
rent required by the lamps can be easily 
read. _ 


Determining the starting current is a 
trifle more difficult but by no means im- 
possible. . Again referring to the dia- 
gram; disconnect either of the heavy 
cables from its terminal on the top of 
the starting motor housing. For in- 
stance, say that it is decided to use the 
terminal “A” negative; with the cable 
disconnected from this terminal insert 
the ammeter using the 300 amp. shunt. 
The cable can be directly connected to 
the heavy binding post of the shunt and 
another cable of the same size connected 
between the remaining shunt terminal 
and the starting motor binding post. 





Upon depressing the starting pedal the 
current required te turn the motor will 
be indicated by the meter. If the instru- 
ments mentioned are not available, one 
of the type used to take battery discharge 
reading is suitable. The connections are 
made in the same way. The current 
drawn will probably not exceed 200 amp. 
for the momentary load and this should 
decrease materially after the engine is 
in motion. It is recommended that after 
any automotive electrical operation in- 
volving the starting motor, the foregoing 
discharge test be made. It will deter- 
mine whether or not there are any 
grounds in the starting motor circuit as 
well as indicating short circuits in the 
motor itself. 


EFFICACY OF IN'TENSIFIER 
GAP 


Q—There are on the market a few multi- 
gap devices, the object and function of 
which is to be placed in series with the 
spark plug of an automobile engine to 
assist the spark plug in giving a livelier 
spark and thus insure more perfect igni- 
tion and more power to the engine. State 
if this is true and, if so, upon what prin- 
ciple it is based. The device is merely a 
series of metallic plates insulated from 
one to another, thus forming a multi-gap. 
I have been informed that eventually the 
use of such a gap would destroy the in- 
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duction coil; is this true?— KE. 
Washington, D. C. 

There have been numerous spark in- 
tensifiers offered on the market from 
time to time during the last few years 
embodying the principle underlying the 
one about which you inquire. While the 
reason for the effect is somewhat ob- 
scure, it is a fact that an auxiliary 
spark gap in series with the spark plug 
will cause a badly fouled or even cracked 
plug to fire. It is also a fact that two or 
three or even more short gaps will have 
a greater intensifying action than one 
gap of a width equal to that of all of 
them. 

The use of intensifying gaps on an en- 
gine which is inclined to foul the plugs 
many times, proves an effective remedy 
and is always worth trying. That inten- 
sifiers add anything to the efficiency or 
performance of a clean running engine 
is open to question. As the gap throws 
an additional load onto the coil, natur- 
ally, if the latter is not well made a 
breakdown of the insulation may result. 
This almost invariably occurs in the 
condenser. 


BOOKS ON STORAGE BATTERY 
MANUFACTURE 


Q—State where I would be able to ob- 
tain books on storage batteries, explain- 
ing the subject in some detail—A. E. 
Caldwell, Galesburg, Il. 


Bishop, 


The Automobile Storage Battery, Its 
Care and Repair, by Darwin S. Hatch, 
published by the American Bureau of En- 
gineering, Chicago, is quite complete, 
going into the detail of the repair and 
service of the various standard makes 
of batteries very thoroughly. If manu- 
facturing instructions are desired, an in- 
quiry addressed to the Associated Elec- 
tric Service Stations, 105 West Monroe 
St., Chicago, will bring the details of the 
methods pursued by this concern in 
teaching the subject of plate making. 


ARMATURE REWINDING 


Q—When the size of wire in an arma- 
ture coil is known how can one find out 
how many turns per coil is needed to gen- 
erate a certain voltage? 


2—Publish the name and address of a 
firm where one can get wire for arma- 
ture winding.—Battery Service Company 
of Woonsocket, Woonsocket, R. .I. 


1—It is impossible to make such a cal- 
culation without knowing the strength of 
the fields in terms of lines of force per 
square inch. If it is desired to double 
the voltage output a trifle more than 
twice, the number of turns of a conduc- 
tor one half the size of that originally 
used should do the work. Reducing the 
voltage will be simpler as it may be ac- 
complished by inserting a resistance in 
series with the field windings. 

2—Belden Manufacturing Co. and 
American Steel and Wire Co., both of 
Chicago. 


TIMKEN BEARING TIP 


The inner cone of a Timken bearing 
in a front wheel should be a snug slid- 
ing and not a drive fit for the reason 
that it must be free enough to turn slow- 
ly and thus equalize wear. 
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PROPER CLEARANCE BETWEEN 

VALVE STEMS AND PUSH RODS 

Q—State where I could get the 
timing for the different makes of cars 
for about the last three years; also, the 
clearance between valve stem and push 
rod.—Mervin Lawton, Dixon, IIl. 

The -compilation of the statistics you 
desire would be a very heavy task. We 
know of no place where this information 
could be secured, short of the factories. 
An application to them would be given 
consideration but that it would be com- 
plied with we rather doubt. The proper 
clearance between the valve stems and 
push rods varies somewhat with the dif- 
ferent makes and types of engines. A 
rule which seems to be universally sat- 
isfactory is to allow .004 in the intake 
valve and .007 in the exhaust. The en- 
gine must be hot when the setting is 
made. 


valve 


HUDSON TIMING 
’ Publish valve timing of a 1911-12, four- 
cylinder Hudson. 
2—Explain markings on 
Backofen, Alliance, O. 

The timing on these two models dif- 
fered somewhat. Following is the correct 
timing for the 1911 model: intake valve 
opens 14.46 deg. after top dead center; 
piston .0924 in. from top. Intake valve 
closes 33.66 deg. after bottom dead 
center. Piston is .2853 in. from center. 
Exhaust valve opens 47.4 deg. before 
dead center; piston .5735 in. from bot- 
tom. Exhaust closes 11.34 deg. after top 
dead center; piston .0563 in. from top. 

Following is the correct timing for the 
1912 models. Intake valve opens 14% 
after top dead center. Intake valve closes 
33 4/5 after bottom dead center. Ex- 
haust valve opens 471/15 before bottom 
dead center. Exhaust vaive closes 11 1/3 
after top dead center. 

2—We have no diagram of this fly- 
wheel but have made up the sketch, 
shown in Fig. 7 with the markings as 
given above placed in their correct posi- 
tions. Upper and lower dead center 
means that when these marks are at the 
exact top of the wheel, on a perfect: line 
with the center of the crankshaft pistons 
1 & 2 or 3 & 4 will be at the exact top 
of their strokes. 

When the marks In. O. are at the top 
it means that the intake valve of the 
cylinder being timed should be just be- 
ginning to open. The same applies to 
the other valve markings. It will be 
necessary to time only one cylinder, pref- 
erably No. 1, as all the others being 
governed by the same camshaft, are 
timed at the same time. 


LOUD MUFFLER SHOTS WHILE 
COASTING 


We are working on a Dodge car which 
runs well except when coasting or run- 
ning down hill. I notice the explosion in 
the muffler more when I disengage the 
clutch and coast (the engine still run- 
ning); when I step on the accelerator it 
pops like a shot gun. Everything seems 
to be in good condition, although it uses 
about a gallon of oil to 100 miles of run- 
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ning. This car is equipped with a mag- 
neto. Could it be possible that the mag- 


neto would miss while coasting? The wir- 
ing is all right and the carburetor seems 
to work well. As soon as it makes this 
popping noise it runs fine. Can you tell 
me what the trouble is?—Roy R. John- 
ston, Max, N. Dak. 

This inquiry suggests to us that either 
the low speed adjustment of the carbu- 
retor is set very close or that the spark 
plug gaps are not wide enoug Either 
of these conditions will allow the gas to 
pass directly through the engine to the 
muffler without being burned. Of course 
these unburned gases collect in the muf- 
fler and are fired therein by the first 
burning charge which comes in contact 
with them. 

If enriching the mixture at low engine 
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speed or widening the spark plug gap 
does not remedy the trouble an inspec- 
tion of the intake valve stems and guide 
will doubtless disclose wear which al- 
lows too much air to pass, thus diluting 
the mixture after it has left the car- 
buretor. The oil consumption is alto- 
gether too high and unless there are a 
number of bad leaks in the engine we 
are of the opinion that it is passing the 
pistons too freely. The remedy, of 
course, will be a regrinding and the in- 
stallation of new pistons and rings. 


ENGINE HAS MYSTERIOUS HALF- 
TIME KNOCK 

Q—We are having some trouble with a 
model 75-B Overland which has been 
brought to us for repair. We have over- 
hauled the engine, tightened the main 
and connecting rod bearings, tested the 
pistons and rings and ground the valves. 
The engine runs and pulls well with the 
exception that it has a knock which oc- 
curs at camshaft speeds. It also uses too 
much gasoline, averaging only akout :!6& 
miles to the gallon. If the mixture is cut 
down there is a back fire through tne 
carburetor when making long pulls on 
hills. Can you advise us through the 
Readers’ Clearing House?—The City Ga- 
rage, Ignacio, Colo. 

The mysterious half-time knock may 
be caused by a loose camshaft bearing, 
a worn timing chain or excessive wear 
in one of the valve push rods. Any of 
the three foregoing conditions would 
give rise to the effect mentioned. Better- 
ing the economy of the older engines is 
always a somewhat difficult job. How- 
ever, it does seem that this small engine 
and light car should make a better aver- 
age than that mentioned. It is barely 
possible that an up-to-date carbureter, 
designed to vaporize and mix the latter 
day heavy fuel more efficiently would 
better the economy. At any rate it is 
well worth trying. 





ENGINE IS APPARENTLY WASTING 
OIL 


A Cole purchased in August, 1918, has 
been gradually getting worse in its con- 
sumption of oil, now using about a quart 
every thirty miles. New .010 in. oversize 
rings were installed and the car made 
about 200 miles before it needed a quart. 
The next quart had to go in a little 
sooner, until row, about four months 
later, the car requires a quart of oil about 
every 25 miles. The car has run 24,400 
miles in almost three years. 

This condition puzzled us extremely; 
the plugs don’t foul with oil. The only 
noticeable effect is the consumption. We 
have no accurate means of determining in 
this flat country whether the power and 
pick-up have dropped, but we believe 
they have. 

To try to solve the question, we meas- 
ured the diameter of the 8 cylinders a few 
days ago with an inside micrometer; the 
results are shown in the table below. The 
measurements under V are vertical, or at 
right angles to the axis of the car; those 


under H are horizontal, or parallel to the 
axis of the car; those under Diff. are the 
difference between the V and H axes or 
the elipticity of the cylinders. One set 
is taken at the extreme top of the cylin- 
der block and the other about 1% in. 
lower down, as far as it is possible to 
reach with the micrometer. What is the 
answer?—S. W. Armistead, Norfolk, Va. 


You have done well with your meas- 
urements but have not carried them far 
enough. The micrometer should have 
been used at at least ten points in each 
cylinder. The only thing we have to 
suggest is that dilution of the oil by the 
unburnable parts of the fuel is so thin- 
ning it that it is passing the pistons and 
being burned away. Or, it is possible 
that there is a large leak somewhere 
which opens while the engine is running 
and closes when it stops. We lean to the 
former opinion, and would recommend 
changing oil every 1,000 miles or oftener. 


TOP 1% in. Low 
Piston V H Diff. V H Diff. 
pt 3.520 523 .003 519 520 .001 
y Soe: aaeeeee 521 521 .000 519 520 .001 
SENS Sea 520 522 .002 520 521 .001 
, Oe 526 526 .000 522 523 .001 
| ae eee 522 525 .003 520 522 .002 
Ori te 523 524 001 521 519 .002 
{ Se ee 521 522 .001 520 520 .000 
TRE cane ee 521 525 .004 520 .000 
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DODGE STEERING GEAR 
ADJUSTMENT 

1—Can a Dodge worm in steering gear 
be given a new mesh by disconnecting 
drag link and turning wheel 4 turn? 

2—How is end play taken out of Dodge 
pump shaft? 
. 8—Is the purpose of connecting rod 
alignment jigs to see that everything is 
Bquare before assembling the motor? 

4—Does the oil in a Ford run from in- 
let to oil line direct to timing gears or 
is it provided with holes? Does timing 
gearcase have to be removed to clean 
when clogged? 
- 5—Is .003 or .004 
when installing rings? 
,.6—Does a Borg and Beck Clutch run 
in oil? 

7—By pouring oil in breather pipe in an 
Cverland 90, same blows out. No sound 
exists_to show leaky rings—compression 
tested by crank seems even and good. Ex- 
plain cause.—Monte Kintsel, Phoeniz, 
Ariz. 

1—Yes, see Fig. 8. Remove the screw 
which locks the steering lever arm to the 
worm wheel stubshaft. After having 
pulled the arm off turn the steering 
wheel until the shaft has made one-quar- 
ter turn. Replace the lever arm. 

2—There are two ways of doing this, 
both of which are temporary expedients. 
With a drift or punch drive the bush- 
ing projecting from the back side of the 
timing gearcase inward (toward the 
front) until it bears solidly against the 
pump gear. The second method is to 
remove the front of the timing gearcase 
and place from three to five spacing 
washers, cut from .002 in. thick brass 
shim stock on the exposed end of the 
pump shaft up against the gear. How- 
ever by far the better plan is to replace 
the worn front bushing with a new one. 

4—There are no holes in the tubes 
leading to the timing gear. Bither the 
front timing gearcase or the top of the 
transmission cover will have to be re- 
moved in order to get at the tube. If it 
is suspected that it is clogged it will be 
better to remove both the timing gear- 
case cover and the transmission cover, 
as, if the obstruction is’ cleaned out from 


enough clearance 


either end and left in the timing gear- 
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case or the crankcase it is certain sooner 
or later to clog the pipe again. 


5—The recommended clearance for 
piston ring gaps is .005 for the top rings 
and .002 for the lower rings. 

6—The Borg & Beck clutch is what is 
known as a dry plate clutch and does 
not run in oil. The manufacturers rec- 
ommend that it be flushed out with kero- 
scene occasionally and a good grade of 
oil applied to the disks sparingly. 

7—The rapid motion of the pistons 
keeps the air in the crankcase in a state 
of agitation, forcing some out and draw- 
ing fresh in constantly. This is true of 
any engine as many persons have found 
when attempting to pour in oil with the 
engine running. 


SPEED RECORDS AND TIRE SIZES 


Q—What was the fastest time for one 
mile that was ever made by an automo- 
bile? Who made it? Where was it made? 

2—What was Oldfield’s record for 1 
mile with the Blitzen Benz? 

3—What tire sizes did the Midland car 
take?—C, A. Stevenson, Moline, Ill. 

1—One mile in 23.07 sec. Tommy 
Milton. Daytona, Florida. 

2—Oldfield’s time for the mile with the 
Blitzen Benz was 27.33 sec. 

3—1912 model. L3 front 34x4, rear 
34x4—model R—front 35x41g—rear 35x 
41%, Model O front 35x44, rear 35x44. 
1913 models, T-4, front 34x4, rear 34x4, 
T-6, front 36x44, rear 36x44. 


MARKING MODEL 37 BUICK TIMING 
GEARS 

1—Give exact place to set and mark the 
timing gears of a model 37 Buick. 

2—Can you get the right carburetion 
after grinding out .025 to take out scores? 
—A. C. Aubuchon, Virginia, Minn. 

1—A reasonably careful inspection of 
the timing gears should disclose the orig- 
inal factory marks. If, by some over- 
sight, these marks were omitted, which 
is most unlikely, others should be placed 
on the gears before they are unmeshed. 
Although it makes no material difference 
in what position the crankshaft may be 
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standing at the time the marks are ap- 
plied, it is the usual practice to turn the 
engine until number one piston is at the 
exact top dead center of the compression 
stroke. 


2—It will be impossible to adjust the 
carbureter for low speeds with such a 
wide clearance in the pistons. An en- 
gine so badly worn would behave satis- 
factorily at high speed but would be im- 
possible to throttle. It is recommended 
that oversized pistons and rings be 
fitted. 


WIRING DIAGRAM OF STUTZ 1917 
MODEL R 


Q—Publish wiring diagram of Stutz 
1917 model R series 61 with an old type 
German Bosch magneto.—D. L. ‘Warren, 
Jonesboro, Ark. 

See Fig. 9. The small diagrams show 
the single spark magneto and the two 
spark magneto, the latter as used on the 
16 valve motor. : 


EXPERIMENT WOULD NOT BE 
WORTH WHILE 


Q—Advise whether a gear pump could 
be used on a Ford without a starter? We 
have a gear pump, gears 1% and dash 
sight feed. We have been thinking of 
driving it with the fan belt. If you 
think it would work, let us know the 
best way to hook it up. If tubing is con- 
nected in bottom pet-cock there might 
not be enough oil to keep the pump 
working steadily. Would it be better to 
connect the tubing at the bottom of the 
crankease? If there has to be a check 
valve in line, indicate the best place to 
put same. Also what size tubing would 
it be best to use?—Hons Electric Auto 
Co., San Francisco. 


It is very doubtful whether such an 
outfit would compensate for the money, 
time and labor expended. Installing and 
driving the pump would be a simple mat- 
ter, but it is doubtful whether it could 
be depended upon to lift the oil the 
height and distance required. The only 
advantage of such a system over the 
standard one is that the oil could be 
seen passing through the sight feed. 


1917 Stutz Wiring, Remy & Bosch System 
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TESTING CADILLAC 59 DELCO 
IGNITION COIL 


1—Publish the power curve for a 1916 
model 53 Cadillac engine. 


2—Explain the best method of testing 
an ignition coil for a model 59 Cadillac. 
Also publish internal diagram.—C. M. 
Lanning, New York City. 


1—See Fig. 12. 


2—The internal diagram of this coil is 
shown in Fig. 10. Aside from testing the 
coil in connection with the rest of the 
system by snapping the breaker points 
open and closed with the fingers and not- 
ing the quality of the spark at the plugs, 
the only simple method is that of, using 
two test points arranged in series with 
a 110 volt lamp, using current from the 
commercial lighting circuit. This latter 
method will determine whether either 
the primary or secondary windings are 
open but will not indicate whether they 
are short circuited. A very good method 
of detecting the latter fault is known as 
the bridge test. In this the suspected 
coil is compared with the one that is 
known to. be normal, the difference in 
the current passed by each being meas- 
ured by a galvanometer or a low reading 
voltmeter. An explanation of the bridge 
test together with simple diagrams of 
the necessary apparatus appears on the 
first page of this section. 


ENGINE OVERHEATS BADLY 

A 490 Chevrolet boils the water in the 
radiator easily. We have checked up on 
the timing and oil pump and find every- 
thing all right. Give idea as to trouble. 
—wWilson Garage, Rural Hall, N. C. 

Have you tried tightening the fan belt? 
A loose fan belt causes much trouble on 
this car for the reascn that it also drives 
the pump and if there is slippage there 
is a loss of efficiency in two places. It 
might also be well to clean the whole 
system thoroughly with washing (not 
baking) soda solution, boiling it for sev- 
eral minutes with the engine running, 
the spark retarded and the radiator 
blocked up to prevent circulation of the 
air. Flush out with clean water after- 
wards for at least an hour or, preferably, 
two or three hours. 


PRIMARY ~LOW TENSION 


WINDING SECONDARY -HIGH TENSION 
WINDING 
_ 























DELCO COIL USED ON CADILLAC 
MODEL SX 100048 
Fig. 10 
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Fig. 1|—An example of Ford underslinging 


“HOT SPOTTING” A WATER JACK- 
ETED MANIFOLD 

Q—We are trying to better the per- 
formance of a 1918 Model Reo Six, which 
has a water jacketed intake manifold. 
Would it be advisable to connect one of 
the water pipes to the exhaust manifold 
and thus make a gas heated intake mani- 
fold? Would. this improve the perform- 
ance of the car on law grade gasoline?— 
Thomas H. Heffner, Lock Haven, Pa. 

We would advise that this experiment 
be tried. It can do no harm and may 
lead to interesting development. It will 
be necessary to connect another pipe to 
the water outlet orifice of the jacket and 
run it down below the level of the en- 
gine splash for the reason that the ex- 
haust gases coming from the exhaust 
manifold and passing through the water 
jacket must have a free outlet outside 
the hood. 

Some experimentation will be needed 
to determine the proper volume of ex- 
haust gases to pass through the water 
jacket. For this reason it will be well 
to place some sort of a valve between 
the exhaust manifold and the intake 
manifold. If the latter is highly heated, 
volumetric efficiency will be interfered 
with and the power of the engine re- 
duced accordingly. 


UNDERSLINGING FORD CHASSIS 

Q—Explain how to undersling a Ford. 
—Chas. Nighswonger, Perry, Ill. 

Fig. 11 is a splendid example of Ford 
underslinging. Although any first class 
blacksmith can forge the necessary spe- 
cial spring perches it will be better to 
purchase these from some reputable con- 
cern which makes a specialty of such 
parts. The Speedway Engineering Co., 
Indianapolis, Wm. Dominick & Co., 
2220 Indiana Ave., Chicago, and the Ford 
Speed Power Equipment Manufacturers, 
250 West 54th Street, New York City, 
will be pleased to supply you with full 
information regarding their products 
and the best method of installation. 


WORKING OUT THE TIMING OF A 
“TITTLE” ENGINE 

Q—Tell how to time a four cylinder 
‘Little’ motor. The camshaft is out of 
time and there are two sets of dots on 
the gear of the camshaft. Should the ex- 
haust valve open just before the piston 
starts upon the return strike or about 


one-half inch before it gets on dead’ cen- 
ter?—Fred Murchison, Farmersville, Tex. 

It is quite likely that one of the sets 
of marks is correct and it should not be 
difficult to determine which one. The 
exhaust valve should begin to open be- 
tween 35 and 50 before the piston reaches 
the bottom dead center and should be 
closed at exact top dead center or from 
5 to 10 degrees past. 

With these figures as a starting point 
mesh the gears and compare the marks. 
One set will be matched within two 
teeth either way. This will be the cor- 
rect set. Unmesh the gears and remesh 
using the marks which the rough set- 
ting has shown to be correct. This 
should give the correct timing. Obliter- 
ate the false marks and mark the true 
ones in such a way that there can never 
be any doubt of them in the future. 


PROPER REPAIR OF INNER TUBE 
VALVE 

Q—In repairing an inner tube around 
the valve stem which is best: to pull the 
stem out of tube or remove the nut and 
push the stem inside? Does it. injure the 
tube to pull the stem out and insert from 
the outside?—Binggele & Wren, Steed- 
man, Mo. 

It is better to push the Valve stem 
down inside the tube; this for the rea- 
son that it makes the job easier and does 
not unduly strain the hole. 
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JShe/\ecessory Show Case 


New Fitment3 


Acme Windshield Visor 
Is Easily Attachable 


Windshield visors have met with an 
instantaneous favorable reception from 
the motoring public and are in increas- 
ing demand. Like all newly developed 
devices many of them are difficult for 
the general run of service stations to 
attach. The Acme Motor Shield Corp., 
Baltimore, Md., manufacturers of the 
Acme Visor, claim to have overcome this 
difficulty in the construction of the de- 
vice manufactured by them, by so de- 
signing it that it will attach to the top 
of 90 per cent of the windshields on the 
market. 


A further claim for the superiority of 
the device is that the method of attach- 
ment eliminates interference with the 
car top. Made of high grade top ma- 
terial, black outside with a green lining 
for eye protection, the visor can be ex- 
tended or rolled up in the same manner 
as a window shade. This design elimin- 
ates all small metal pieces other than 
those which are solidly clamped to the 
windshield frame; therefore, there are 
no troublesome parts to work loose and 
rattle. 


The Georger Traffic 
Signal 


A high grade intention indicator show- 
ing whether the operator of the car in- 
tends to stop, or turn right or left is the 
Georger Auto Traffic Signal, marketed 
by C. H. Georger, 639-641 Main St., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. The control buttons of the 
apparatus are attached by means of a 
bracket to the steering column directly 
underneath the steering wheel within 
easy reach of the driver. From each of 
the four buttons control wires lead to 
the four semaphore signals of the device. 
By this construction all electrical appar- 
atus and complicated wires are 
eliminated. 








Georger traffic signal 








Rich vacuum piston 


Liberty Airless Tire 


From 25,000 to 30,000 miles without 
puncture, blowout or other trouble is the 
claim made by the Liberty Airless Tire 
Corp., of Carey, O., for the airless type 
of tire manufactured by them. The de- 
vice is described as a tubeless cushion 
tire of high resiliency, composed wholly 
of rubber and fabric, and with a small 
central cavity to further increase easy 
riding. The new tire looks like a pneu- 
matic and is interchangeable with any 
pneumatic, size for size. Tested side by 
side with a properly inflated pneumatic 
tire it is said to be fully as resilient. 





Liberty airless tire 


Acme windshield visors 





for the Car 


Wilson Automatic Radia- 
tor Protector 


A radiator protector which may be 
quicky installed on the radiator of any 
car, is claimed to be so delicately con- 
trolled by a simple thermostat in the 
top that the shutters will respond to 
very slight changes in the temperature 
of the cooling water. As the water be- 
comes hot the shutters open, allowing a 
greater draft of air to pass through the 
radiator, while, as the water falls in 
temperature as on a cold day, the shut- 
ters automatically close. 

Finished in black enamel the device 
is highly ornamental adding greatly to 
the appearance of any car upon which it 
is applied. Known as the Wilson Auto- 
matic Radiator Protector, the device is 
manufactured by the Automatic Radia- 
tor Protector Co., Inc., 2409 Humboldt 
Ave., So. Minneapolis. 


Rich Light-Weight 
Vacuum Piston 


A new light weight piston with a 
vacuum chamber cast integral in the 
head is the offering of the Rich Steel 
Products Co., Los Angeles, Calif. De- 
signed to meet the demand for a light 
weight, properly aged, and correctly ma- 
chined part, the new piston is said to ful- 
fill all requirements while the vacuum 
interior chamber acts as an insulator to 
prevent the radiation of heat from the 
top of the head to the interior. This, it 
is claimed, does much to prevent the 


burning, cracking and carbonizing of 
cylinder oil, thus effecting a marked 
economy. 





Wilson automatic radiator 
protector 
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Dilutometer Shows Con- 
dition of Crankcase Oil 


After having made exhaustive test of 
the crankcase oil in several thousand 
cars the Larcliff Products Co., 1464 E. 
57th st., Chicago, have evolved the “Di- 
lutometer,”’ a simple little instrument, 
which, upon being immersed in a sam- 
ple of oil, indicates to what degree it 
has been contaminated by the heavy por- 
tions of the fuel which have passed the 
pistons and rings. The device is made 
like the hydrometer tester for measuring 
the gravity of storage battery solution, 
and is used in the same way with the 
exception that surrounding the stem of 
the float is a sleeve which may be moved 
up and down. The sleeve is made of 
celluloid and is lithographed with the 
words “Danger,” in red letters, ‘Poor,’ 
“Fair,” “Good,” and “New Oil Line.” 

With the instrument a chart is sup- 
plied which shows to which graduation 
on the float stem the sleeve is to be set 
when measuring the various brands and 
grades of oil. The reason for this is a 
variation in the gravity of the various 
brands and grades which must be taken 
into consideration when the investigation 
is made. For instance, in comparing two 
popular brands of oil it is found that the 
light grade of one is equivalent to the 
medium grade of the other. Too much 
on the subject of crankcase oil dilution 
cannot be said, and any device or test 
which will determine to what extent the 
lubricant has been diluted will do much 
to improve service conditions through- 
out the country. 


It is said that the dilutometer fre- 
quently shows that an engine is oper- 
ating on a lubricant which consists of 
from 35 to 47 per cent kerosene or other 
of the heavy unburnable end products 
of the fuel. Though the dilutometer was 
primarily designed for use of the indivd- 
ual motorist it has been found that its 
wider field of usefulness is the oil sup- 
ply station and repair shop. Only a 
moment is required for the oil supply 
station attendant or repairshop mechanic 
to draw off a sample of the crankcase 
oil and, with the aid of the device, show 
the car owner to just what extent his 
oil is diluted, and also demonstrate to 
him the difference in gravity and body 
between fresh oil and the contaminated 
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mixture which is permitting the insidu- 
ous but none the less fatal sapping of 
the life of his engine by needless friction. 


Skinner Valve Refacing 
Tool 


The Skinner reseating and refacing 
tools made by the M. D. Skinner Co., 
558-62 Washington Blvd., Chicago, are 
claimed by the manufacturers to possess 
several points of superiority, among 
others the arrangement of the cutter 
blades of the reseating tool. These are 
so designed that the-cutting edges are at 
all times parallel, which fact results in a 
shearing rather than a scraping cut. 


The cutting element of the refacing 
tool consists of a special hard file, one 
side of which is course for roughing cuts 
and the other side fine for finishing. The 
manufacturers claim that the file is the 
best tool with which to perform the op- 
eration for the reason that should one 
of several of the teeth become broken 
there are still enough whole ones left to 
insure a smooth job. The refacing tool 
may be adjusted to the various valve 
angles to insure the seats being of the 
correct angularity. 





Larcliff dilutometer 
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Fitchburg Grinder Trues 
Round Parts Quickly 


Believing that service station execu- 
tives are alive to the fact that it is use- 
less to attempt to fit a bearing to out of 
round parts such as wrist pins, crank- 
shaft main and crankpin bearings, 
spring bolts, axle shafts, driveshafts, 
and the like, the Fitchburg Grinding 
Machine Company, Fitchburg, Mass., is 
supplying the model “N” Fitchburg Cyl- 
indrical Grinding Machine, especially 
designed for the truing up of such parts. 
For the grinding of crankpins a set of 
universally adjustable throw-blocks are 
supplied. With the crankshaft,secured 
in these any of the crankpins can be 
quickly centered. 

The machine is of ample dimensions 
to accommodate the largest of units. Il- 
lustrative of this is the fact that the 
maximum distance between the centers 
is 60 inches and the maximum swing is 
16 inches. Two grinding wheels, one 
14 in. in diameter with a 2 in. face and 
the other 24 in. in diameter with a 1 in. 
face are supplied with the outfit. All 
feeds are by hand to eliminate any 
chance of the wheels being forcibly 
jammed into the work at the end of a 
short travel. Priced at $2,000, the highly 
versatile outfit is supplied with overhead 
countershaft, pulleys, and clutches. 


The Katy Kotter Pin 
Puller 


Those mechanics who have innumer- 
able times battled with refractory, bent 
and twisted cotter pins will welcome the 
advent of the Katy Kotter Puller, a 
handy little tool selling at $1.40 offered 
by the Katy Tool Mfg. Co., 908 E. Lake 
st., Minneapolis. Somewhat resembling 
the familiar type of combination plier, 
the tool has one jaw ending in a sharp 
point which is inserted into the cotter 
pin eye. The other jaw is elongated at 
right angles and rests upon the nut dur- 
ing the pulling operation. To use, the 
point is inserted into the cotter pin eye 
and, with the device opened, the 
elongated jaw is rested upon the nut. 


Closing the handles pulls the pin easily. 





Model “N”’ Fitchburg cylindrical 


grinding machine 
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Practical 


Silencing the Overhead 
Engine Valve 


All motorists enjoy a silent engine un- 
der the hood, but the tell-tale “tap-tap- 
per-tap” of the overhead valves is hard 
to avoid except by continual adjustments. 
There must be clearance enough to per- 
mit the slight expansion due to the heat- 
ing of the parts, and if the rocker arms 
and tappets are adjusted so that there 
is no play, there is a likelihood of the 
valves not seating readily. This results 
in excessive carbonizing of the rims of 
the valves and when particles of carbon 
adhere it means a frequently recurring 
grinding of the valves. 

A simple method which has proved 
satisfactory and which may be _ per- 
formed in any shop is shown in the 
illustration. Each of the heads of the 
valve tappets are drilled out with a five 
sixteenths inch drill to a depth of one- 
quarter inch or to such depth as may 
be reached without weakening’ the 
structure. 

Plugs are then carefully cut out from 
hardwood with a conical end just big 
enough to fit tightly in the holes drilled. 
The tops of the plugs are then cut off 
flush with the top of the tappet and 
these replaced. 

It may be well to scar the sides of 
the holes slightly in order that the 
plugs will not work out easily. 

Before starting the engine, drop a little 
oil on each plug. This not only de- 
creases wear, but swells the plug 
slightly so that it becomes wedged in 
tighter than ever. The noise from an 
engine with the tappets thus arranged 
will be scarcely noticeable. 


A Simple Lathe Center 
Lubricator 


The oil feeder shown in the accom- 
panying illustration, while a _ simple, 
easily made device, will relieve the 
machinist from the constant oiling of the 
lathe tail stock center when taking long 
cuts. It is made from a piece of wire, 
coiled and bent as shown, soldered to an 


old oil can spout or a small cone. 
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Silencing the overhead engine valve 


With the job in place in the machine the 
oiler is hung on the center by means of 
the loop. A nut, or any heavy object, 
attached to the lower end of the wire 
keeps the device upright. The oil with 
which the wad of waste in spout or cone 
is saturated feeds by gravity and, drip- 
ping down onto the wire, is led by it to 
the center-point. 


Drilling a Curved Hole 
Through Bar or Plate 


One of the unusual jobs which the me- 
chanic sometimes encounters is the drill- 
ing of a curved hole through a plate or 
bar. This may be for purposes of oiling, 
steam ducts or for special machinery. 
The method of accomplishing this, shown 
in the attached drawing, is simple if the 
part will permit of heating and bending. 
It involves bending the part prior to the 
drilling, and then simply a straight drill- 
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Spreader for Inspection 
and Repair of Tires 


The tire repairer will find the tool 
shown in the illustration below of espe- 
cial help in spreading the beads of a tire 
and holding them open while patching, 
cementing or inserting a section of fab- 
ric. This is a quick acting tool which 
will open the beads of the heaviest tire 
while an inspection of the inner surface 
of the fabric is being made. 

The tool can be made from eighth inch 
sheet steel, fastening clip made from 
round wire, and a rivet through these 
two tong-like grips. 

The edges which engage the beads of 
the tire are bent, as shown in the sketch, 
to give a flat face where they fit over the 
beads. To use tool, one handle is raised 
to bring the jaws together; it is then 
placed in the tire and the handles 
brought together. The fastener is then 
slipped into position and locks in the 
notched handle. The repairman who 
goes to the small amount of work nec- 
essary to cut and fit the two sheet metal 
handles together will find this small 
compact spreader a time and temper 
saver with which he would not part. 





ing operation. Once the hole is drilled, 
the part is heated and restored to its 
original shape. An otherwise difficult 
operation is thereby solved in a manner 
which is quite simple. 
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A lathe center lubricator that is a time-saver 
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Fan Belt Sizes and Types 


One of a series of weekly pages of information valuable to service men and dealers—save this page 
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Apperson, 821..................-.-. Flat 13, Ye Meteor, R and RR................ Flat 1% 39% CP 
AUDUIN, 6-39...--.....00-ccec0000-- Flat 1% ee Metz, M Six... Flat % 
Beges, 207 eeeeeccceccceeeeee Flat 1¥,  Siaee MONIOP.....-.------ neon Flat 1 1 oo 

5 ’ / 
B D re 21S Fl: t ly, 97 Moon, 6-68 atten eee e ene e eee eeeee seen nese V ee 34 39 aeséen 

«<tssilletnsstgyy Pagan eegay a sic ee Mio @-49 8 a | Rea ee 
fa | er DBMUUGEIVGM 2.0.5 seams (tt eee Monroe, $9 and 10... “Flat 1% 4414 
WIPIBC0G, F-B6....<..-....52s cs Flat 1 a Nash, 681-2........... Se ae % 42 a 
Buick, 1921..................-..-..--- Flat 1% a National Sextet... Flat 1% eee 
Coney Oe es Gear and Friction Disk ee Flat 14% ae A ae 
ly ET Doe ee oe Vee 34 40 60 |, Se eee Flat 14% | ee 
Chalmers, 35C...................... Flat 14 | noe Norwalk, 430, ES................ .Flat 34 7 ee 
a Flat 1 324% Oakland, 34C........................ Vee* 5% i 
Chevrolet, 490................00--- Flat i, a eae oe Oldsmobile, 46...................... Vee % ae 
CMOUPOIOL, Fl le..cscs cece Flat 56 NR My oe Vee %4 49% 45 
Cleveland, 40........................ Vee 5% 42 38 Packard Twin Six............... Vee % 45 28 
Climber, 8 & K.................... ....-... 1 7s |. s Paige, 6-66... Flat 1% ae” - 
Cole Aero, S870...........-0.-0---- Vee %, —. (oe Paige, 6-42......................... Flat 1 eel 
Columbia Six Sie Flat 1y% 32 ; Paterson, 650................-.-..-. Flat 14% ee 

<a alain i hey ara i!) sere Peerless, 56, S6.................-.. Guapdtives 2, 2. -™==8S 
Commonwealth, 44................... ; % ne Piedmont, 4-30 Flat % 31 
Crawford, 21-6-40................ Vee % 40 <a Piedmont, 6-40..................... Flat % 40% ~sO .... 
Crow-Elkhart, L55............ Flat 34 ee Pierce Arrow, .. Vee 56 38 21/32 Eden 
Cunningham, V 4................ Gear driven 0... © sesesee sane Pierce Arrow, 48.................. Vee 5% SS SiS = xn 
Daniels, D19................--------- Vee % hk, Sco | BES ee. Seeeee= Flat 1% Cs ak 
Rees Flat 1% 36% iC (RRS ee Vee % gE: 
WOGNG POR ccicctinnc. Flat 1 .- i) See Round 3% 6 #4#©§ 
Fa Flat 14% or +.) ee Ay A St } nee Vee % $6. “cad 
Dort-Pvort........:........... ...Flat 1% re VT ee eee Flat 14% 31 poe 
Dixie Flyer, HS7000........... Flat i = Reo, T6 and U6..................... Vee 9/16 GO -. @ ale 
Dorris, 6-80........... EBA. Flat 1 ee ona ReVere Series F.................. Flat 1 ae 
NS EEE Flat 1 a Roamer, C6-54...................-. Vee 56 . ——— 
: M< 1/ Roamer, D4-75..................... Flat 14% pO 
I to gecieaeccccecisereiens Flat 1% iaiadlaa g 
: 3 7 203 Rock Falls, 12...................... Flat 14% oe 3 oe 
ene Se Flat 1 hy, R&V Knieht. J Vv a , 

I ied ae Flat 1 ca nemaiamiaans ee 8 Ss, os 
a = 7 1 411 | Flat %4 S 22/2 ....... 
MOOT, Bannan — 5 RE ss Sayers Six DP... Flat 1% hagas 
Friend Four...............--..--.-- Flat Rs 4400 owe Scripps Booth, B39............. Vee 56 Rs 
td hd one Vee % 43 30 Seneca, L-20............----..--..- Flat % 39 
Wremee: G0... NOTA UNOE 2 es —— Veo %4 > 
BOrd, T..-.-.---eeenns-eeeeonnnseroree Flat 1% 26 2/5... OE | a eee Flat 1 324, eo) 
Gardner, G......... pananpinenemnte Flat 1 31% iti Sheridan, B40-3.......... scmeeinnl Vee 1/322 3% # |... 
Geronimo, 6E45.............------ Flat 4 -— wwe fe a ee Ca ns > ae. 
Hanson Six, 54 and 60........ Flat 1% — Stearns Knight SKL4........ Flat 1 | ie 
WiatGelé, 413......................... Flat 1 . ae Stephens, Six S, 80.............. Vee 5% | ERS 
I isi cncnsienncanmnetas Flat % 34 11/16. ...... Stephens-Duryea, E........... Flat 1% is” Cou 
a Flat % — <n Studebaker, EH................... Flat % | Feo 
Holmes, 1921.............-..-------- NOHO WHOG 26 eects Studebaker, EJ.................... Flat % ae es 
Hudson Super Six, 0........... Flat 1 ——_... Studebaker, EG.................... Flat %4 ee ee 
Hupmobile, R5...............------ Vee % 24 19/32 45 sR Flat 73 a ye 
Ba ON acguasacncvasiaceses-taaes Flat 1% a aware: 440 oo 8 Flat 1% a oe 
SE eden Flat 1% 2 _— Texan, A, B-88..................... Flat 1 ae. ae 
Kenworthy, 6-55............------ UC lee 36% 60 "Tileey Plo 28s it Flat % oe 
EE hee Flat 1 349/18... I ncsissiiscencinciieatcioieiia Flat 1 ee 
Kline Kar, 6-55K...............-- Flat 1% nn PO cecstcsrsiniesecitictetiaistiahstianl Flat 1% Ge tee 
LaFayette, 134.................-.-. eee I Oi ivisninscntncanescs Flat 14 65 13/16 ...... 
Leach-Bitwell...................--- Vee %4 — - . Westcott, C-48...................... Vee % | Saees 
CN i icin csnecninrecsmrreonie 1% Oy La Flat 1% 34 15/16 ...... 
pS i. a ne Flat 1% . oo WU AIR ec adennncactnrtscenases Vee 5% 36 15/16... 
TAM OORR. <...- 222202205 .-asecieneoeenese Vee 1 33%4 45 , Nw ener Flat 1% 31 rete 
Locomobile, 87...............----- Vee % Gare ey *Built up style of belt. 

I Than siiewenentnse Flat 1 ee — 
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Specifications of Current Passenger Car Models 










































































En- | Cylinders: 2- 5- 
NAME AND MODEL = .~ yoy WB | Tires | Pass. | Pass. 
troke 
6-3144x5 123 |32x4 /$2975 |$2975 
6-334x5 123 |32x4 2975 | 2975 
4-3144x5 116 |32x4 2260 | 2260 
6-314x5 110 |32x4 1385 1385 
6-3°4x514| 136 [33x5 +4500 
6-344x5 127 |32x4 2195 | 2275 
6-314x44%4| 120 |33x4 2195 | 1795 
Apperson........ 8-21-S|Own. .| 8-344x5 | 180 |34x4¥4] .... |13500 
Apperson. . .Anniversary |Own. .| 8-314x5 130 |34x44 +4250 
A beoecocceee Cont..| 6-314x444| 120 |33x4 1695 
+ 
BB. ececcceees-201|Cont..| 6-334x44 120 |33x4 1775 | 1775 
4-32) H-5. 4 “37ax5 114 |31x4 coos | 1495 
Boxe | 3475 | 3473 
‘ - ; 
Birch Super-Four .. H-S.. . T3i 2 117. |33x4 1345 | 1845 
Birch Light Four ...... Lek..| 4-34x4¥%] 108 |80x3}4} 1195 | 1195 
Birch Light son ccccccssfiintae. | 6-05425 117 |33x4 1595 | 1595 
_o.. ° 21S|Cont..| 6-344x5'4| 126 |83x4}4/12385 |12385 
Brewster...........-91/Own..] 4-4 x5b9) 125 |32x440/$7000 | 7000 
Briscoe..... ananign 4-34)Own. .| 4-33¢x5 109 |31x4 1085 | 1085 
SS rr S-21 AjOwn..| 2-344x3>4] 90 |28x3 BOD § v0: 
Buick..... 1922-44-5-6-7|Own. .| 6-33¢x444| 118 |33x4§ | 1495 | 1525 
Buick...... 0tt-09 ee Own. .| 6-33¢x4¥4} 124 |34x4)o/ .... |... 
Basha ..cccccscess 4) Lyc...| 4-34ox5 116 |33x4 ..-. | 1245 
Bush ....ccccccess ‘E.C6 Rut...| 6-3)sx5 116 /33x4 1295 | 1575 
125 |34x4!9| 3790 |13790 
Cadillac.......++.+.-59/Own 8304x514 132 35x5 See 
Card .ccccccvcccees C}Roch..| 6-344x5 | 128 3985 | 3985 
Carrol] ....00200+-+ -D)]Roch..| 6-349x5 | 128 .... | 3185 | 3185 
Case....ccecoseee----V{Cont..| 6-344x5!4] 126 |34x4¥e] .... 112650 
Chalmers........--6-30)Own. .| 6-3'4x49| 117 |32x4_ | 1495 | 1545 
Chalmers......... .6-30}Own. .| 6-3!4x4}9| 122 [33x4}9] .... | «... 
Champion, ....- | Tourist|Lyc...| 4-314x5 | 113 |32x344| .... | 1095 
Champion. ......Special| H-S...] 4-3) Yoxd 118 |32x4 |{1395 | 1395 
Chandler........--,Sixj}Own. .| 6-3) 9x5 123 |33x4 | 1785 [71785 
Chevrolet. seaeahe *490|Own..| 4- -3} x4 102 |30x314] 635 | 645 
Chevrolet...........-FB)}Own 4-314x514 110 |33x4 | 1185 | 1185 
Clevela 40|Own..| 6-3 x4}o] 112 |32x4 | 1295 | 1295 
Climber some 4-314x5 | 117 | .... | 1450 | 1385 
Climber Six 6-314x5 | 12544/32x414] 2250 | 2250 
* Ege 8-314x414| 127 |33x5 | 2795 112550 
Columbia 6-314x414| 115 |[32x4 | 1795 | 1795 
eS 6-314x514| 125 [33x44] .... | 2350 
Com eee. 4 B¥4x5 117 |32x4 | .... | 1595 
Crawford. . 6-314x514| 12244\32x4 | 3000 3000 
Crow-Elkhart.. . .L63-65| Lyc 4-31 Vox5 17 —s $1295 | 1295 
Crow-Elkhart ....S63-65|H-S...| 6-314x5 | 117 |33x4 [1545 | 1545 
Cunningham... cee. Wag/Own. .] 8-33455 | 142 |35x5 Rae PAS 
Daniels. . ..D-19}Own. .| 8-314x514| 182  |34x41¢)45350 [15350 
Davis..... . .61-67|Cont..| 6-314x414| 120 [33x4 [71995 | 1895 
Dispatch...... cach bucal Wisc. 4-384x5 120 |34x4 | 1250 | 1350 
Dixie Flyer...... H-S-70|H-S...} 4-314x5 | 112 |32x4 | 1445 | 1445 
Dodge mire bieekl Own. .| 4-374x414| 114 |32x314| 935 | 985 
Dorris. . .6-80/Own..| 6-4 *x5 132 |33x5 | .... |t4785 
Dort...... eee 97-12|D-Ly .| 4-314x5 | 108 |3ix4 | 985 | 985 
Dupont......e006----AlOWn. -| 4-3})x514] 124 |32x4}4) 3400 [13400 
Elear.....sseseeeeeKe4|Lyc...| 4-316x5 | 117 |33x4 | 1300 | 1300 
Elear.....cccceces-deR{Cont..| 6§-314x414| 117 |33x4 |$1700 | 1700 
Elgin.....c.ccceceKed|Falls..| 6-344x414| 118 |33x4 |71595 | 1495 
Essex....cccccsesees+-JOWD.-| 4-33¢x5 | 10834/32x4 | 1445 | 1445 
Fergus. .........S-Se21/Own. .| 6-314x5 | 126 [338x444] .... | Chassi 
Ferris....ccccecseee+- (Cont... | §-314x514| 180 |32x419) 3350 | .... 
Ford....cccccceseees-T/OWD. «| 4-334x4 | 100 |30x3'4)**370 [11415 
Franklin, ........+-9-B|Own. .| 6-314x4 | 115 |32x4 | 2550 | 2650 
Friend.....e+e+0+eFour|OWD..| 4-314x414| 112 |32x324) $1285 | 1285 
Gardner...........--G)byc...| 4-314x5 | 112 |32x314) $995 | $995 
Globe...........-.B=10!Supre.| 4-334x5 | 115 |32x4 ee 
Grant.....ceeeeeee. Sis) OWD. .| 6-3'gx4!o] 116 [32x4 | 1550 | 1550 
H.CS.....ccecccecees.| Weid..| 4-35¢x514] 120 |32x419] 2925 | 12975 
oa sanatis 21} Rut...| 6-3l¢x5_ | 116 [33x4 1985 
Handley-Knight... Kn'ht.] 4-414x414| 125 /32x4!4! .... | .... 
Hanson Six.......... *60|}Cont..} 6-314 x444| 121 |32x4 | 2185 | 2185 
Hanover Light......... Own..| 2-3¥4x4 | 190 /28x3 Bt ...+ 
Harroun......... A-A-2)Own..| 4-314x5'4| 106 (30x3'9) .... | 1195 
ES eae Aw42| HAS...) 4-314x5 | 115 [32x4 | 1495 | 1495 
DE: as caso ovens 47)Own. .| 6-336x5 | 182 [34x4¥9) 3500 [42935 
DNNER 5 ocuscvensts 50)Own..| 6-314x5 | 121 |33x4 | .... | 1985 
SERONOD 555000008 5 48|Own. | 12-234x5 | 182 |34x414) 4200 |13635 
eae R\Cont..| 6-314x414] 120 |32x4 1845 | 1795 
Holmes. ...... Series 4|Own..| 6-314x414} 126 |34x419/73350] .... 
Hudson Super 6........ .|Own. .| 6-314x5 | 126 |34x414/72250] |... 
Hupmobile. ... . Series R}Own..| 4-314x5'4| M2 |32x4 | 1485 | 1485 
ee 638|Cont..| 6-314x414] 121 |32x414]/+2685 | 1950 
BR a cnnsvoansee Mi} Cont GySiaxtts 120 |32x4 | 2250 | 2250 
SN veeeeF|Cont..| 6-314x514| 127 [32x44 ee 
Kenworthy...... .. -8-90)/Own. .| 8-3 x5'4] 130 |32x4!4! 5000 | 5000 
Kessler eeeeeeeeeK/Own. . | 4-334x334 117 |32x4 | .... | 1995 
King... ..ccccccccoess JiOwn..| 8-3 x5 | 120 [32x414) 2740 142725 
OS err 45)Own. .| 6-3)%x514| 124 [32x4'9) .... | 2775 
Kline Kar....... 6-55-K|Cont..| 6-314x414| 121 |33x4 | 2290 | 2290 
Kurtz Automatic...... A\H-S...| 6 314x5 122 |32x4 | .... | 2250 
LaFayette.......... 4\Own..| 8-314x514| 132 [33x5 | 4850 | 4850 
we eee ee 21-A-B ac Cont..| 6-314x514| 128 |32x414)$5700 | 5200 
Lexington. ..... Series S|Cont..| 6-314x414| 122 |32x4 .... | 1883 
Lexington...... Series T/Anst..| 6-314x414| 128 [32x414] .... | .... 
oe Bae 10-C| Own..| 6-3%4x5 | 117 [32x4 | 1595 | 1595 
ERE ET. — ..| 8-38%x5_ | 180 /33x5 | 4300 | 4300 
omobile. . mee .| B-414x514} 142 /35x5 | .... 148600 
Lorraine.........+ et nS. -319x5 114 |32x4 1665 | 1665 











3 
Pass. 





$4500 
72350 
1845 
3500 
4250 
71695 


1735 
3940 
2650 
1795 


1785 


2695 
2450 





5350 
$2150 
1350 


4785 





s Price 
*3350 


2550 


2850 
$2285 
2935 
3635 


3350 
2250 


































































































Ld 2 
En- | Cylinders: 2 | Se | I 
Coupe! Sedan NAME AND MODEL | gine |Bore and | WB | Tires | Pass. | Pass. | Pass. | Coupe Sedan 
Make} Stroke ; 
$3680 |$3680 Maibohm............ BiFalls..| 6-334x4%4| 116 |32x4 /t1575 |$1575 |+1750 |$2395 ‘¢2395 
3680 | 3680 Marmon. .....----: 34/Own. .| 6-334x5%| 136 |32x414) 4185 |t3985 | 3085 | 4875 | 5275 
ee ree PEE so cercvesnea 25/Own..| 4-354x4%4| 109 |30x314] 845 | 845] .... | 1445 | 1545 
2195 McFarlan. ........1921|Own..| 6-44x6 | 140 |33x5 | 6300 |+6300 | 6300 | 7500 | 7500 
6500 Mercer.........Series 5|Own..| 4-334x634| 132 |32x444| 4500 |14500 |*4500 | 5700 } 6200 
ssy | BID | RRR ET Cont..| 6-314x414| 119 |39x4 | 2245 |12245] .... |... | eee 
2795 | 2795 Meteor.......... R&RR|Dues..| 4-434x6 | 129 |32x414| 5500 | 5500] .... | .... | .... 
4500 | 4500 ENR coh csinkbaesiale Rut...| 6-344x5 | 120 |32x4 | 1995 | 1995] .... | 2705 | 2895 
rece Sie Mitchell........... F-40|Own. .|- 6-314x5 | 120 |33x4 |{1490 | 1490 ,f1790 | 2590 | 2690 
2795 | 2795 || Mitchell.........  Fe4mOwn..| 6-314x5 | 127 [33x4 | .... | .... | 1905] -... |. -- 
RE ck «vik canes oe Own..| 4-234x4 | 100 |27x3!4] 2000] .... | .... ee 
Monroe....... S-9 & 10|Own..| 4-314x414| 115 |32x314| 1205 | 1295 oT ae 
2675 | 2775 — ae 6 4-314x44| 115 |33x4 | .... | .... | .... | 2075 | 2175 
at ee  eaRRR ape 6-48|Cont..| 6-314x444| 122 |32x4 | 2085 | 1985 | 2485 | 2985 | 2985 
se per Siewep-tilne er Own. .| 6-314x534| 128 [384x414] 4250 | 4250 | 4250] .... | .... 
2295 | 2295 Ee, 681-7;Own..| 6-314x5 | 121 |33x4 | 1525 | 1545 |11695 | 2395 | 2695 
et | errr 682/Own 6-344x5 | 127 |34x4)4] .... | .... | 1695] .... ] .... 
Nash Four......... 41-4|Own..| 4-344x5 | 112 |32x314| 1175 | 1195 | .... | 1735 | 1935 
“e ae National Sextet... ... BBiOwn. .| 6-344x5%4| 130 |32x414} 2990 }12990 | 2990 | 3990 | 3990 
.... | 10500 SN pa cdiemarandl D\Own 4-31¢x434| 104 |32x4 as cov Ee Gene haces 
1685 | 1685 NL Svisndgeanwent 1C _— 6-3144x434| 128 |32x414} 3000 [132 ee ree 
wey Pe RE 6-314x5'4| 128 |33x5 | 4200 |*4200 | 6000 | 5600 | 5400 
2135 2435 Norwalk........ 430-KS sg 4-85625 | 116 [322334] . .. | 1185] .... | aces | ose. 
2325 | 2635 
ek ee Oakland.......... 34-C\Own..| 6-233x434| 115 |32x4 | 1145 | 1145] .... | 1815 | 1815 
2050 | 2150 RRR cseccasseval 6-60/Own..| 6-344x5!4| 134 |33x5 [+3850 | 3750 | 3900 | 5000 | 5409 
4950 a, 43-AlOwn..| 4-3}4x544| 115 |32x4 [+1325 | 1345] .... | 1895 | 2100 
5190 Oldsmobile ........ 37A\Own..| 6-244x434| 112 /32x4 |t1450 | 1450 | .... | 2145 | 2145 
Oldsmobile.......... 46|Own. .| 827x484] 122 |33x414| .... 111825 | 1875] .... | 2775 
Pays Oldsmobile.......... 47/Own. .| 8-27x44o| 115 |32x4 | .... |41725 | .... | 2225 | 2425 
3400 3750 ee rr 4|Own..| 4-334x4 | 100 |30x314] 695] 695] .... | 1000 | 1275 
2295 | 2445 |] Packard.’....Single-Six|Own..| 6- avextd4| 110 aan4ys] 2075 | 2075 | |. | 3750 3975 
Rhee genes Packard....... Twin Six|Own..| 12-3 x5 | 136 |35x5 | 4850 |*4850 | 4850 | 6600 | 6800 
. fie Paige.. ..6-42|Own..| 6-344x5 | 119 |32x4 | 1635 | 1635 | 1925 | 2480 | 2570 
57ge | 2885 || Paige. 6-66 Cont 6-334x5 | 131 |33x44| 2975 |13295 | 2875 | 3755 | 3830 
1155 1195 | Ra” A|O 4-344x5 108 33x4 nae 1500 sone ecce Pret 
1985 | 1885 PanAmerican. E&F-6-55 HLS. 6-344x5 | 121 |33x4 | 2000 | 2000 ee 
2195 | 2295 MER seiccaesse 1921/Own..| 8-234x424/ 125 |32x4 ow LL adice Eocene ke 
Paterson. 6-344x4}4| 120 |33x4 | .... | 1895 | 1925 | 2895 | 2895 
eised (epee Peerless. . B-344x5 | 125 |34x445| .... |£2990 | 2990 | 3680 | 3950 
3095 3995 Peters... 2-315x3°,| 90 |28x3 | PR: Cee aoe 
— 530, || Piedmont... 4-344x5 | 116 |32x334| .... | 1270] .... | 2... | once 
495 S050 || Piedmont... 6-8142436| 122 |92x4 | .... | 1495 | .... |... | eeee 
soos | Oues Pierce-Arrow.......... 6-4 x5%4| 138 |35x5 | 8000 |t7500 | 7500 | 8500 | 9000 
** | 4500 Pilot..... ‘abe snoutl 6-45 Tector 6-344x5 | 120 |32x4 | 1945 | 1805 | .... | .... | oes 
. Pilot...... see 6-50/H-S...|  6-344x5 | 126 |32x414| 2285 | 2285 | 2335 | 3350 | 3400 
3305 Ey ackenassaune 40\Own..| 4-4%x634 | 142 /35x5 | 6750 |Chassi |s Price} .... | .... 
Premier............6-D|Own..| 6-384x534| 12634/33x5 | 3790 |13690 4690 | 5190 
none Premocar........6=40 AlFalls..) 6-346x4}4| 117 [382x334 .... | 1295 ree, aes 
6250 = Raleigh..........A-6-60/I1-S...| 6-334x5 | 122 /32x434] 2250 | 2250 3100 | 3200 
2705 | 7g || RAMRR.-. noeeeeee A-20|Own..| 4-3%x5 | 116 [30x41] .... |... | wees | ees 
1525 | ie || R&VKoight.........RiOwn..| 4-394x5 | 116 |32x4 | .... | 2150 | 5... | 2850 2950 
2205 1788 R & V Knight sda JOwn..| 6-344x434| 127 |32x434| 3350 |43350 | 3350 | 4000 | 4200 
585 6690 || RO@----ereeeeeeees T-6/Own..| 6-3y%x5 | 120 |33x4° "| 1850 | 1850] .... | 2700 | 2750 
o000 | ens eis paudacaenuuaal C\Dues..| 4-38x6 | 131 [132x414] 4850 | 4650 [14650 | .... | 6500 
1535 4900 Roamer...... .. -6-54-E|Cont.. 6-344x514 BOS [SEEN css T ccce | ccee | sees Foes 
tee _ eRe): Cont -Bhax4he 120 |32x4 | 2000 | 2000 | 2100 | 2450 | 2750 
Rock Falls........ 14000) Cont 6-334x5 132 |35x5 Pre, Beer ean 
3500 2600 Rolls-Royce........... Own..| 6-449x434| 14344/33x5 | U.S. |Chassi|s Price}11750 | .... 
2395 oa a 125|Own..| 4-384x5 | 112 |3ax4 | .... | 1495] .... | 2205 | 2295 
1950 Sayers Six.......... DP|Cont..} 6-314x444| 118 |33x4 | 2495 | 2195 | .... | .... | 8295 
Scripps-Booth. ..B-39-42|Nort..| 6-2}4x434| 115 |32x4 [$1275 | 1295 | .... | 1950 | 2100 
8500 digg || Seneca-- L&OLeR..| 4-3%x4}4| 108 |30x334] 1045 | 1045 | .... | .... |... 
sae | “zen Severin ............Six\Cont..| 6-344x514| 122 |33x4 | 1485 | 1485 | .... | 2100 | 2250 
695 a85 Severin............. Six|Cont..| 6-344x5%4| 122 1|33x5 | 2550 | 2550 | 2550 | 820 | 3350 
os. oor Sheridan.............4|Nort..| 4-844x534| 116 /33x4 | 1485 | 1485] .... | 2060 2360 
1985 | 208 Sheridan..........+ " 8|Nort..| 8-334x446| 182 [33x5 | .... | .... |... | eee 
0145 || Skelton... .-..0eee 35|Lyc...] 4-344x5 | 112 |32x31,] 1295 | 1295] .... | .... |... 
oooe | 2 Southern Six .....660-2|H-S...| 6-314x5 | 127 |32x416] 2875 | 2875 | 2005] ....] ... 
ooo | ics Standard........... ..J]Own..| 8-324x5 | 127 |34x314| 3400 113400 | 3400 | 4500 | 4500 
2450 | 2450 Stanley Steamer.... ....|Own..| 2-4 x5 | 180 |34x414) 2 2600 | 2600 | 3775 | 3850 
sq | 3850 Stanwood Siz.......... Cont..| 6-334x444| 118 [33x4 | 2050 | 2050] .... | 2950] .... 
3650 NE, oss sannoe SKL4/Own. .| 4-334x55¢| 125 |34x414] 2550 | 2450 | 2675 | 3400 | 3700 
ee Stephens............ 90/Own..| 6-314x444] 122 133x414] 1900 111985 | 2065 | 3100 | 3100 
“ Stevens Duryea....... ElOwn..| 6-47%x5}4| 138 /35x5 “| 8500 |18000 | 8000 | 9500 | 9500 
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— 
> 
5 NAME et] s Ee 
=| stl [ed] 22 es ba 
& 5) o™ 3 Front Rear 
C}|Ogden, Al 114 334x5  |36x344 36x5 
C Noa 249} 3250 [44x54 |36x4 36x7 
C\|/Old Hickory, W | | 2175 |334x5 136x314" 36x4* 
1||Old Reliable, A 114] 2350 |4 x5 (|34x4 36x6 
W||Old Reliable, B | 24] 3500 |414x6 (|34x4 36x4d 
WwW eliable, C 344 | 4250 [4'4x6 36x5 36x5d 
W || Old Reliable, D 5 5250 /434x6 36x6 40x6d 
W||OldReliable,KLM)| 7 6000 |434x6!¢ |36x6 40x7d 
W]||Oldsmobile Econ.| 1 1500 [314x514 |35x5t 35x5t 
W]||Olympic,A 213) 3 444x519 |36x4 36x7 
Ww Oneida, A-9 1% 2350 (334x514 136x314 36x5 
W || Oneida, B-9 134 2915 |4 x5'4 |36x4 36x7 
W|/Oneida, C-9 2'4 | 3390 |4 x5!4 |36x4 36x7 
W||Oneida, D-9 3'¢ | 4345 [414x544 |36x5 36x10 
W|/One da, E-9 5 416x514 |36x6 40x12 
W||Orleans, A 144] 2750 |334x5'@ |36x314 36x5 
W]||Orleans, B 244 | 3250 /4x5% 36x4*  36x7* 
W|/Orleans, C 34% | 3750 1444x514 |36x414 36x8 
W|/ Orleans, D 5 4250 |444x5'% |36x6 = 400x8 
W/||Oshkesh, A 2 8750 | |34x5 36x6t a 
W||Oshkosh, AA 2 8850 [3x5 36x6¢ 36x6 
W| Oshkosh, B 21441 4150 |4 x5% [28x7t 38xi7Tt 
W||Oshkosh, BB 244] 4300 |4 x5% |38x7t 38x7t 
W|| Packard, EC ras 3500 [4,4x5!q |36x4 36x7 
1||Packard, ED sons 4100 (414x5'% |36x5 36x5d 
Packard, EF Coe 4500 [5 x54 |36x6¢ 40x6dT 
Packard, EX Fw 4000 |4%%x5'6 |36x6t 40x8T 
W|/|Paige, 52-19 114 2880 |4 x5%4 |34x314 34x6 
Paige, 54-20 214 3400 414x514 34x4 34x4d 
Paige, 51-18 3!9 4285 [444x514 [36x5 36x5d 
Parker ,F20 2 3500 |4 x6 |34x4 36x4d 
Parker, J20 5144 | 4400 |444x6 |36x5 = 40x5d 


Parker, M20 5 5500 |434x6 36x6 40x6d 
Patriot, Revere 3/ 1785 |334x5 35x5¢ 35x5t 
Patriot, Lincoln | 119 | 2450 |4 x5!4 [34x314* 34x5* 
Patriot, Washgt’»| 2'5 | 3450 [414x514 |36x4*  36x7* 
Piedmont, 4-30 | 14] 1685 [3¥4x5 [34xdt 34x 





























Pierce-Arrow, 2 3750 |4 x54 |36x4 36x4d 
1||Prerce-Arrow.«-°} 314 | 4950 [414x634 [36x5 36x5d 
Prerce-Arrow 5 5700 |444x634 |36x5 40x6d 
}||Proneer, 59 1 1550 |334x4% |32x414t 32x44T 
Pittsburger, B 21 }234-3| 3800 |434x5'4 |36x5* 36x7* 
Pony \y% 400 |234x4 28x3t  28x3t 
Power, F 114]. .... 1834x514 |[36x6 —-36x6 
Power, 314 4144x514 |36x5 40x10 
s||Premécar, B-143 | 114 | 2475 |3}¢x5  |[36x6f = 36x6t 
inier, R-11 8¢ | 2159 |3%4x5 = [35x5t =: 35x5t 
Rainier, R-15 319 450) 1414x514 |36x5 36x5d 
Rainier, R--19 1 2350 [3x5 = =|34x344 3ix4 
Rainier, R-16 -114 | 2600 |334x— |34x344 34x5 
Rainier, R-18 2 2950 |444x54 |34x4 = 4x6 
Rainier, R20 214 | 3000 |4%x5% |34x4 =. 4x7 
|Rainier, R17 5 5250 |434x6 -|36x6 36x6d 
Ranger, TK-20-2 | 2 .... |334x5 = |36x6¢ = 3 6x6T 
eo, F 34-14] 1385 |4¥¢x4¥4 |34x4)4T 34x44t 
Reliance, 10A 1% 2500 |4 x5% |36x34q 36x5 
Reliance, 20B 2% 3200 |4!4x54 |36x4 36x4d 
Republic, 75 % 139511 | 334x5 33x4144 33x44 
Republic, 10 1 1695 |334x5 |35x5t 35x57 + 
Republic, 10Exp.{i| 1 Be Ths ee5s 35x5t  35x5T 
Republic, 11X 144 | 2205 |334x5 [384x314 34x5 
Republic, 19 24% | 2795 |44¢x54 136x4 =. 6x7 
Republic , 20 3% 3845 .|414x5)6x |36x5 36x10 
Riker, 3 4600 [44%x6 = /36x5 36x5d 
Riker, BB 4 4800 |444x6 [36x58 6x6 
Rowe, CW 1% | 3000 |334x5 = |36x6¢ 36x6T 
Rowe, C.D. W. || 2 4 x5 [34x4 36x3'4d 
Rowe, G. S. W 3 4150 |4 x6 |34x5 36x5d 
Rowe, G. P. W 3 5250 |3'4x5ft |38x7T po mf 
Rowe, 4 4500 |44x6 36x5 36x! 
Rowe, F. W. )5 x6 36x6 40x6d 
Rumely, 114 | 2720 |334x514 |36x31g 36x5 
amson, KO 15 34 eS 32x4 32x4 
Samson, E 25 144] .... [844x534 [35x5 —35x5 
Sandow, 1 2295 394x5 34x34 34x5 
Sandow, CG 1% 2590 384x5 34x4 4x6 
Sandow, J 24% 3275 =|4%%x54 |36x4 36x7 
Sandow, 3144 | 4295 |414x5l4 |36x5 = 36x5d 
ndow, 5 4975 |4%4x544 |36x6  40x6d 
Sanford, 25 21% |. 3350 |44%x5\% [86x48 6x4 
Sanford, 35 344 | 4200 [414x544 |36x5 36x5d 
Sanford, 5 5100 |434x6 = |36x5 = 40x6d 
Schacht, 2-Ton 2 3550 |[44x5% |36x4 36x7 
Schacht, 214-Ton | 214 3850 (44x5'q |36x4 36x4d 
Schacht, 3'4-Ton | 314 4350 |44%x6 36x5 36x5d 
Schacht, 5-Ton 5 5350 |444x6 36x5 40x6d 
Schwartz, A 1 1685 |344x5 —- |133x414t 33x4)6T 
Schwartz, BW 114 2600 |334x5'4 |34x314* 34x7* 
Schwartz, C.W.S.| 2'¢ | 3200 |414x5'4 |36x4 36x8 
Schwartz, DW 5 4900 |414x6 36x6 40x12 
Selden, en 144 2360 |334x5 34x314 34x5 
Selden, 214A 216 | 3425 [44x54 |36x4 =. 6x7 
Selden, 344A 316] 4175 |444x5'4 |36x5 36x10 
en, 5 5 5600 [434x6 |36x6 40x12 
Seneca, M 16 | 1020 |3%4x4% |30x314t 30x34T 
Service, 15 34-1) 1840 |3%%x5 = [34x44q 355 
ice, 22 1 2415 |344x5% [34x34 34x5 
Service, 31 144] 2085 |4. x5'@ |36x3'4 36x6 
Service, 36 14g | 3415 |[44x5lq [35x5t 38x7T 
Service, 51 24 3475 = '44¢x5q (|36x4 36x7 
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Four-Wheel, E—External Gear.  *'Tires—optional. 
+Pneumatic Tires. All others solid. tt—Price in- 
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July 14, 1921 
y 14, MOTOR AGE 49 
ba) ifi + e 
pecifications of Current Motor Truck Models—Continued 
J 
NAME 2 z 3 Ze = NAME S| 2 Ze = > A 
32 | 54 23| ‘88 S NAME 2] 3 Es 
wAND. 28| 3s of TIRES : AND S3| 3 os TIRES ca AND e3 32 of TIRES 
e|é ga F MODEL |Fs| §* | 54 | —~—\ 3 MODEL |Fs| §©= | £4 3 
ou e Front Rear iz a Front Rear é& © a Front Rear £ 
w rd-Lak., 5A 6 $5590 5 x64 S6x6, ‘ gotta W Wichita, 0 3% $1000 $14x6 36x5* 36x5d* W || Winther, 430 1% | $2350 |3%(x5 |32x4 324 += 
ef vtson, N 314 | 4250 1414x504 |36x5 36x10. W||Wileos, AA t | 3100 [ssea5ys [aeee® Seeee | Wl|Wenther’ ao oS ee Eee I 
Western, W134 | 155 | 2550 |46¢x5!4 |36x314* 36x5*  W/|Wileox, B ‘c| ane War’ ies tek Vituare lucl ae. ee ee 
Weaterm L1Y4. | 153} 2550 {384x5 — |36x344° 36x5*  W||Wileox, D 6 |b te 314 | 4200 |4 x6. |36x5 36x5d_— 
Western W216 | 214 | 3250 |4iex5!4 [36x4 36x7—W/|Wileos, E 314 4350 lasen6 (36s5° susie Wiwuaecem. |f. | mes lcs Ges amet 
Western, L234 | 21g | 3250 |414x6 |36x4 367 += W| | Willeox, F 5 | 5200 |48¢x644 |36x5  40x6d WI | Winther’ =e eS oS 
Western, W3!4 | 314] 4250 |415x6 [36x5  40x5d_~—«: W|| Wilson, F 14 | 2270 [Shtad” (eee Secs) WiiWieeews 1 | oe lt tc bee more 
White, 15 34 | 2400 |334x5'¢ |34x5t 34x5t || Wilson, EA 914 | 2895 ths ia? eee . i a 
i Pe 0 334x5 34x5t i ilson, 244 : ane 36x4 36x7 W || Wisconsin C 1144 | 2250 |43<¢x53 
wee |i] oe erect sy Bleena =P) Se ie eet ee Glee | 24) Se eee, fee, & 
White, 45 5 | 4500 {414x534 |36x6  40x6d —_D|| Winther, 751 341 1795 1314 “it Seer iwana | oo oOo ee oe 
White Hick,E | 1 | 2450 |384x5 - [34x5¢ 34x5t © Wil an ptaft noe Sid [steasat Boast Witt-Will, N 115 | 2750 |384x5 [36x344* 36x5* W 
White Hick | 134 | 3750 |s8cx5  [aexSi¢ 80n5  Wilere ney ere cee A others, mot marked. Witt-Will, P 214 | 3250 |4%4x5%4 |36x3%¢* 36x7* = W 
White Hick. K | 21 3350 {44¢n5% 364°" 365 wil tte 4-cyl. Trac., Tractor. **Canadian made, Wolverine, J 1 2125 |3lex5 [34x33 4x4 I 
Wichita, K , 7 2300 332x514 36x3° 36x4" Wil a Final Drive: W—Worm, I—Internal Gear, Wolverine, J 114 | 2375 |334x5 [34x34 34x5 I 
Wichita, L sug | Seep [etceahe (pease? sees? Wil Cocc RUM). tp Daterect Gene’ oFinch ita licens 12561 ee Wee ee «Gee 
ichita, 4X04 joUko/2 a *our- el, E—External Gear. ‘Tires—optional. olverine, J 2%] 3425 |45<x5\4 |36x5 36x1 I 
Wichita, M 2 2800 |334x5%4 |36x314* 366 W|| +Pneumatie ‘Tires All others solid. f* Pric i i 4 ay5 Le . a 
ichi : 24x514 . ) j s. A . , —Price in- || Wolverine, L 3'5 | 41 L6x5bg |36x5 
one MI 2" poe 74x84 swe oe, . cludes body. §—Price includes several items of ||Yellow Cab M21| 3( 2030 4 wr ng : 
, 272 \_90 4x6 —_|30x XB quipment, Yellow Cab M41| 1'; | 2350 |334x5 [34x444 384x444 W 
* J os 
. 
Farm Tractor Specifications and Prices 
= ae tae ered : 38 Tl ) 2 on 1 z 
ve 22 e a) =| 22 . 9 > =| a 
TRADE | £ | $ \s3| £ Ss ~ |s3\| crave | £ | g [s3/ 2 re = |s% - le3| « £3 2 
mime | 2 |e igs] & | F4 | S 28] Name | 3 | z igs) # | 22 | 2 gsi WE | 2] igs] | #4 | 3 ke 3 
a ee Ses eee os s os 
‘ _...{ 16-30]$1975} 3 {Cli 3 x6%IGDK | 3- aalen a eee eS Ber’ Fn RR: me 
in| egal 2 im |, stata [een mm arate tlm epee, | sl aloe) « ee cea | 3 
MieChaG.P| 6-12| 850| 2 |LeR. | 4-3bexdtclGes, | 1-2/Gt. Western St] 20-30 1950| 4 |[Beav 438 GierK | 3 |[Prairie Dog..L| 9-18) 650 3 |Wauk | 4-3%4x5%4 Ga. | 3 
Allis-Chalm...| 12-20] 1495] 2 |Mid.W] 4 4'sx5'4|Gas. | 2-3|| é get seinen) 25 , ee O) Oe ee 6 ee Coe 
Allis-Chalm...} 180) 2150) 4 -434x6'4|GorK | 3- % 5 sl . anger Cu 
Ah | 13 al 4 orn | nee | Sue a) ay os tloen | ecco | 3 lg P| il gl fie | taxon | 
Ales Chabon | ese) 87) lowe | fates “lasek | 3 llHelder DI 9-16] 1170] 4 |Wouk | a-thnsaiG'k + | soo 15-0) 200) 4 [Dem | See | oO 
Allwork. «2 G) tel | a lowe | 4306 (Gork | & ||Hetder’....¢] 12-20] 1395] 4 |Wauk | 4-404n68¢|G'K 2 ||Reed. ..:.A-I] 18-36 2400} 4 [Dom | 4-5 x6 |Gas. | 4 
Allwork. «S| 18-6 25001 4 (Chee. | 4-8 x6rclGerkt | & ||Hemer.. Cah] 6-10] 1050] 4 Lett. | 4-ai¢caselc @ ||Reliable...... 1-28 S08) 4 (Owe | 2-6 27 Re. | 2 
Appleton... .| 12-20| 1500] 4 |Buda | 4-414x514/G,K | 2-3||Hieks. _ 20-30 ahe | Eee | oe 12 25) 1000) 4 |Wauk | ¢-4)4x85¢/GerK | 3 
poplete | a 20) OL AIO | saleee “Meee | 7a"lltncbecs Righa | 12-25] i185] 4 [Wook | a-a3dessclGork | - 8 limes: ¢*-- i3-2¢) ee) 4 (Own | ¢-Oeeee | 33 
yt ee 15-30] 22001 4 che 6 neuclee 1 ll Hobos sa ; 3 ines 4 Mile ; 4¥4x5 4 Gor c 3 ||Russell. .... 15-30) 2200} 4 |Own 4-5 x6l4/Gork | 3-4 
Aultman-T....| 22-45] 3850] 4 |Own | 4-5'¢x8 IG:K | 6 ia Midw.| 4-424x6_ ‘as. | 3 |/Russell . .. ..| 20-35) 3000] 4 [Own | 4-534x7_ |Gork | 4-5 
Aaltman-T.-| 30-60] 8000) 4 JOwn | 4-7 39 16.1.0] | || tines, Super Speman Oe ey (ee) Oe eT 
tomot. B-3..| 12-24] 1785] 4 |He -4 x5'<IGas. | 2-3 ; 8-36} 25 ‘i 5 x6%410,.K 
pute | etal | a ldew | a8 ae GK | 7 |lteapersi. ---€] 40-70 5000 4 |Owe’ | sucte Ie by) 10: |leemnen «8M soa al 8 et Se ee 
Avery. .Cult-C} ..... 3lown 163 x4 (GK | |. |lindiana.....F| 5-10 2 |Lelt ps dl — 10 |/Sandusky ...J} 10-20) 1250) 4 |Own | 4-414x514/G,K,D| 2 
Avery “Bl 5:10 tlown | $3 24 (GK |“ ||llmternationai.| 8-16| i000] 4 Own | 4-aigns “IG.K 1-2|/Sandusky, . ..E) 15-35) 1750) 4 Own | 4-5 x61/G,K,D| 4 
Avery.......€ dlown | 63 24 (GK |.” |llnternaticnal..| 15-30] 1950] 4 Own | --t¢as G.K,D| 2 |/Shawnee Com.| 6-12 2 4Lelt. | 4-3)4¢x4}9/Gas. | 10 
Avery.....-..| 8-16 41Own | 2-5'4x6 GiK DI 2-3 er ES : fe “514x8 [GID 4 ||Shawnee Com 9-18 2 |Gray | 4-3)9x5 |.... | 
Avery........| 12-20 4 Own | 1-436x6 |G'K'D| 2-3||J-T | 20-40] 3485] *2 |oniot | 4-43¢x6 (G,.K,D| s-allgneta: << --2} 15-30) 4 \Beav. | 443416 [GK | 3 
sos Ee 12-25 4 Own | 2-6'¢x7 |G/K'D| 3-4||Klumb...... F 16-32 1650 4) i 5 ral 18D) 3-4)/Shelby......C) 10-20] ....) 4 |Erd. | 4-4 x6 |GorkK | 2-3 
Avery........ 14-28 4 [Own | 4-4%x7 |G'K’D} 3 os : nad beteg 8 ion Ti} 18-36] 2073] 3 Cl. | 43 ‘xosslca | 3 
stele 1 > iz 3,K.D) 3-41} a , = ware T....A] 18-35] 2075 3 |Clim. | 4-5 x634/1C,G 
— Esher: 3 = : — 5 a on a +s pegeemen: - 08 Ag on ‘ Owe 2-4 x6 GK’ | 1 |\Steady Pull...| 12-24 1485| 4 es 4-4 i ~ : 
oe. eee 45-65 4 [Own 4-734x8 G,K, Dis. 10 ie... 12-25] 1495| 4 Midw. a4 x3 7 3 — a 20-40 see Spee: | cain See i 
Bates 15-25 alown | 4-4%x6 |Ker. | 3 |lKausse.:.‘2i] 15-30] 1988] 4 |Beav. | 44206 -IGork | 3-4 ease ve tt 
Bates Mule.H| 15-25 4|Midw| 4-4iex5'glGas. | 3 Laagen. «2a asl 10s] 4 (Owe | se cela Dl sali meee 3 587) Sea) é iWee. | Cee Eee | 28 
Boies Bato} 18-35 of |Midw | ¢4bqs8i<]Gan, | 3 [lLender......B) 12°18) 1005) 2 [Gun | 34 x614 10, 2-3|lTitan........ 10-20| 1000| 4 |Own | 2-644x8 |G,K,D] 3 
Bates Mule G| 25-35 ca lmice| SheeeiGee |? ieee" Gul 18-351 2778] 2 |cum: | ecgese TAK | salle cue: By 30-45) 3500) 4 |Wauk | 4-494x0,/Ges. | 3-4 
Besn | 8-16] ....| *1 Own | 4-3%¢x4 |G. |2-3||Leonard... .E] 20-30] 2530] 4 Buds | 4-4'gee rk 3 eee S| Se | eee | 
Beeman....G| 2-4] 315] 4]Own | 1-34x4tcldas. |  4l|Liberty. .._.A| 18-32| 2475] 4 Cun. | ae ay Ck 3 ||Townsend..../ 10-20) 1200) 2 |Own | 4-6)4x7 [Ker | 2-3 
~~ receciae 30 ki Slove | denen Dp! cite ar o- “| asool * eee a x64 sls 4 || Townsend 15-30} 1800} 2|Own | 4-7 x8 |Ker 3-4 
eae 60 | ....| *2 [Own | 4-614x814|G:K'D\s-9 |ILinn.. Wi 60 | 5!00| * |Wauk i fe giz as | § ||tommsend. ...| 25-60) 3000) 2 Own | 4-84x10 [Ker | 48 
Boring. ..1921] .... 1850} 3 |Wauk 4-434x5%, Gork | 2 |)Little Giant..B] 16-22] 2200} 4 Own ‘ ra Be _ ' — a a “715 ‘ Leh. ey ar joe «3 
Burn-Oil. 1921) 15-30} 1650) 4 j}Own | 2-634x7 | Ker. 3-4 whee A Ra 3300 of Own t -519x6 K. 6 Triumph ee HI 18-36 Rt. : — ; 5 _ : 
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COMING MOTOR EVENTS 








AUTOMOBILE SHOWS 























Indianapolis.......................... Automobile and Accessory Show Sept. 6-10 
EE Fall Automobile Show Oct. 1-8 
Olympia, Eng........................ Automobile Show Nov. 3-12 
Eee Automotive Equipment Show. Nov. 14-19 
6 IRE: Automobile Salon..... Nov. 27-Dec. 3 
ii nacntarecnnandicdee Automobile Salon...... --January, 1922 
oO National Automobile Show... Jan. 7-13, 1922 
1 a eae tere cs National Automobile Show..................... Jan. 28-Feb. 3, 1922 
RACES 





Detroit, Mich 





Pikes Association Tour, Michigan and Ontario....July 9-24 





Le Mans. om oe | =E ae July 25 

| Eee Opening of New Speedway..u.n..........cscccessseseeneeees August 14 

RE € iain tad anescenttentcionmnnnsasiincihinsiniiedll September 5 

Uniontown Speedway......... Annual Autumn Classic... ececceseseseceeeeeeeees September 5 

SS CO EEE ee November 24 
FOREIGN SHOWS 

Buenos Aires, Argentina.....Passenger Cars and Equipment September 























EER ee Luxemburg Agricultural Sample Exhibition........ September 
Pets Peance........5c..... Paris Motor Show October 5-16 
London British Motor Show, Society Motor Mfgs. and 

Traders Nov. 4-12 

CONVENTIONS 

Greenville, S. C...................... South Carolina Automotive Trade Association........ July 20 
SY | eee Midsummer Meeting of Alabama Automobile 

Dealers’ Ass’n...... July 25-26 
Chicago Twenty-eight Annual Convention National Im- 

plement & Vehicle Asssociation Oct. 12-24 
Cleveland National Tire Dealers’ Association November 




















Business Notes 














Franklin Automobile Co. sales organization 
throughout the United States gave over the week 
of July 1 in honoring John Wilkinson, vice- 
president and consulting engineer of the company, 
who 20 years ago began work on the Franklin 
air-cooled automobile. 


Westcott Motor Car Co. and the H. G. Root 
Co., automobile supplies, have authorized the 
payment of the regular quarterly dividend of 2% 
on the preferred stock payable June 30, : 
Root, president of the Root Co, and general 
manager and treasurer of the Westcott company 
states that June business has been surprisingly 
good and much better than had been expected. 


The International India Rubber 
South Bend, Ind., has changed its 
Odell Rubber Co. 


Kelsey Wheel Co. has declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of 134 per cent on preferred 
stock payable Aug. 1 to stock July 21. 


Corp., of 
name to 


Sorg Motor Car & Truck Co. has leased the 
entire building at Woodward avenue and Alexan- 
drine as a salesroom for display of Locomobiles, 
Mercer and Templar cars. The new salesroom 
is 60 by 75 feet and the same amount of space 
in the rear is devoted to the service station. 

Tulsa Automobile Manufacturing Co. has been 
sold to D. M,. Witt of Oklahoma City by R. 
M. McFarlin and his associates. The company 
has dealers in California, Oregon, Washington, 
Missouri, Colorado, Arkansas and Oklahoma. 


The Kelsey Motor Co. of Newark, N. J., man- 
ufacturer of the friction transmission Kelsey 
Six, opened a New York salesroom July 1. 


Kant-Skore Piston Co., of Buffalo, and North 
Tonawanda, N: -Y., has purchased the plant of 
the D. T. Williams Valve Co., at Cincinnati, 
and is moving, the entire factory equipment and 
general offices.to that city. The new plant 
will permit greatly increased production. 


H. H. Franklin Manufacturing Co., makers 
of the Franklm: car, has declared a common 
stock dividend of 50 cents a share, payable July 
11 to all stock holders of record June 30. Profits 
for the first five months of 1921 are estimated 
to be in excess of $775,000 after taxes. 


LIGHT LAW FOR MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, July 11—About August 1 
Massachusetts will observe a new head- 
light law that will do much to straighten 
out the tangle existing since the law 
was first enacted. There will be about 
20 different light lenses and devices ap- 
proved by Motor Vehicle Commissioner 
Frank A. Goodwin. Some time ago he 


sent out specifications drawn up by his 


July 14, 1921 


experts on lighting to makers of devices, 
and requested that samples be sent to 
him for tests. 

Under the new law every car will 
have to use 21 candle power bulbs. All 
over or under that limit will be out- 
lawed. Tilting reflector devices are 
barred under the new law which fact 
may lead to trouble as one maker says 
he will test the ruling in court. 


CHEVROLET HEAT-TESTS CARS 


Indianapolis, Ind., July 8—Following 
the speedway races here last Memorial 
Day in which a car designed by Louis 
Chevrolet won, making the second con- 
secutive time a Chevrolet car has won 
here, it has become known that both cars 
were given a special heat treatment be- 
fore the race. The treatment was ap- 
plied to ccnnecting parts. 

Following the race in 1920, Mr. Chev- 
rolet did not mention this treatment, but 
when a car designed by him wen again 
this year, something never before ac- 
complished on the local track, he made 
public the fact that the special treat- 
ments had been applied. 


—— 


BUYS EIGHT TIRE STORES 


Seattle, July 8—The Western Auto 
Supply Co., operating a large chain of 
automobile tire and accessory stores in 
the western half of the United States, 
and capitalized at $3,000,000 has just 
completed negotiations for the purchase 
of the eight large stores owned and op- 
erated by the Autoparts Supply Co., a 
half million dollar corporation, operat- 
ing in Seattle, Portland, Tacoma, Spo- 
kane, Yakima, Walla Walla and Boise. 

For the present the stores of the Auto- 
parts Supply Co. will be operated as a 
subsidiary company, and there will be 
no radical change in management or 
personnel. 


New Paige “6-66” Daytona Unites Speed and 


Comfort 





Uniting the power and speed of the racing car with comfort and utility, this model 
has a wide deeply upholstered driving seat and an extra upholstered sliding seat 
with an arm rest, made available by the pulling out of a door, a commodious 
waterproof electric lighted locker under the turtle deck, a short aluminum 
runningboard with foot plate for extra seat, a demountable top that can be lifted 
free of the body by removing two screws and a dozen thumb fasteners, side lamps, 
electric clock, cigar lighter and muffler cutout. The body is finished in deep 
red and the upholstering is of high grade blue leather with a hand-crushed finish 





